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LIVIAN SCHOLARSHIP SINCE 1940* 

1. Scope and Bibliography 

The most recent survey devoted to Livian 
scholarship known to me is N. I. Herescu, “Bib- 
liographie de Tite-Live,” first printed in the now 
defunct Rumanian periodical Rivista Clasica 13- 
14 (1941-1942) 26-49, and later included in the 
same scholar’s Bibliographie de la littérature 
latine (Paris 1943) 221-239. This survey goes 
through 1939, and should be used in conjunction 
with the last Livy article in Bursian’s Jahresbe- 
richte, that by R. Rau, Vol. 242 (1934) 75-103, 
covering the years 1920-1932. The following ac- 
count therefore begins with 1940; it pretends to 
cover the ground thoroughly through 1955; be- 
yond that year, coverage is less adequate, and 
reference should be made to L’Année Philologique 
where completeness is desired. 


Mention should also be made of other, broad- 
er, surveys, which refer to major works on Livy: 
successive volumes of the Utrecht Klassieke Bib- 
liographie; The Year’s Work in Classical Studies 


*I] wish to acknowledge here my indebtedness to Mr. 
Kenneth Freyer, of the Paul Klapper Library at Queens 
College, and to his assistants, without whose unflagging 
cooperation over a period of some three years this survey 
could not have been written. 


(ed. M. Platnauer), the last volume of which, for 
1945-1947, appeared in 1950, with articles on Lat- 
in literature by G. B. A. Fletcher and on Roman 
history by H. H. Scullard; H. Fuchs,‘‘Riickschau 
und Ausblick im Arbeitsbereich der lateinischen 
Philologie,’” MH 4 (1947) 147-198 (not much on 
Livy); K. Buchner and J. B. Hofmann, Lateini- 
sche Literatur und Sprache in der Forschung seit 
1937 (Bern 1951), in which Livy is discussed pp. 
143-147; and A. H. McDonald’s survey of the Ro- 
man historians in M. Platnauer, Fifty Years of 
Classical Scholarship, 1904-1954 (Oxford 1955), 
where Livy is discussed pp. 395-398. I have not 
seen E, Paratore, “Letteratura latina,” Doxa 1 
(1948) 5-39. For linguistic studies dealing with 
Livy there is also J. Cousin, Bibliographie de la 
langue latine (1880-1948) (Paris 1951). 

In the following, references to periodicals will 
in the main be abbreviated according to the 
practice observed in L’Année Philologique (APh). 
2. Editions and Translations 


The period under discussion has seen the con- 
clusion of work on the Loeb Livy. F. G. Moore 
completed the third decade with Vols. VI (Books 
23-25; 1940), VII (Books 26-27; 1943), and VIII 
(Books 28-30; 1949), and A. C. Schlesinger sup- 
plied Vol. XIII (Books 43-45; 1951), thus round- 
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ing off the extant decades. Just published is the 
last volume in the series, Vol. XIV (1959), con- 
taining the Periochae to Books 46-142, the sum- 
maries for Books 37-40 and 48-55 found at Oxy- 
rhynchus, the fragments, and Julius Obsequens’ 
Prodigiorum liber (A. C. Schlesinger) and an in- 
dex, mainly of names, to all the volumes (R. 
M. Greer).1 The quality of this edition is too 
well known to make extensive comment neces- 
sary. The reviews have been uniform in ac- 
knowledging the excellence of the Latin text. 
In Vols. VI-VIII, however, the translation has 
found less favor, and Vol. XIII has been criticiz- 
ed for the excessive number of misprints. For 
sample reviews see D. O. Robson on VI in AJPh 
64 (1943) 378-379; A. H. McDonald on VII in CR 
58 (1944) 59; K. Gries on VIII in CW 44 (1950- 
1951) 136 and 138; and F. G. Pickel on XIII in 
CPh 50 (1955) 76-77. 

The Oxford Livy still offers only the first 
and third decades. However, A. H. McDonald is 
at work on the text of Books 31-45, which. are to 
appear as Vols. 5-7 of the series (according to 
information from the editor). 

In France, a good start has been made on the 
3udé Livy (Paris: Les Belles Lettres). Five vol- 
umes have appeared since 1940, each containing 
one of the first five books, with text established 
by J. Bayet and, facing it, an excellent translat- 
ion by G. Baillet. In addition to including the 
readings of a new MS (S: Sorbonicus, Bibl. Nat- 
ional. Paris. 16023 Lat.), and otherwise advanc- 
ing the study of the text, these volumes contain 
valuable studies and monographs on various Liv- 
ian topics: Vol. I presents a synoptic view of the 
author and of the historical, chronological, and 
literary problems presented by his work, and a 
thorough treatment of the MS tradition; Vols. 
IlI-V contain remarkable historical essays on 
problems suggested by the text. For sample re- 
views see A. Momigliano on I in JRS 35 (1945) 
143-144, A. Ernout on I and II in RPh 16 (1942) 
181-197, J. Marouzeau on III in REL 21-22 (1943- 
1944) 278, A. H. McDonald on IV in CR 61 (1947) 
106-107, and R. T. Bruére on V in CPh 50 (1955) 
270-271. 

In 1955 appeared the first volume of the 
Obras Completas, published by the University of 
Mexico. Whether this is a text or a translation or 
both I do not know. I have not seen the volume, 
nor have any reviews come to my attention. 


Of school editions — of one or more books 
and of selections — there has been a plethora. I 
have noted about fifty since 1940. Only two of 


1. See “Books Received,” CW 53 (1959-60) 30.—Ed. 


these deserve mention here, because of their 
critical contributions to the text. G. Meyer has 
edited Books 1-2 and 21-23 for the ‘‘Editiones 
Helveticae” (Zurich 1944 and 1946), for which B. 
Snell claims “Fortschritte gegeniiber Walter-Con- 
way” (Philologus 97 {1948} 199); and J. Valle- 
jo’s edition of Book 21 (Madrid 1946) has like- 
wise received good notices, especially because of 
its historical emphasis. 

Finally, a word about translations. In addition 
to the Loeb and Budé versions already mentioned, 
I have noted the following: in Danish, of Books 
1-7, by A. Afzelius (Copenhagen 1954-1955) ; in 
French, of Books 23-30, by E. Lasserre in the 
“Classiques Garnier” (Paris 1939-1941), the last 
in a series presumably ended by the war; in Ger- 
man, of Books 1-2, by E. Bednara (Limburg’ 
Lahn 1951); in Italian, of Books 1-3, 21-24, and 
28-30 (in four vols.), by G. Vitali in the series 
“Prosatori di Roma” (Bologna 1952-1956), and 
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of the first decade, by L. Perelli, in the series 
“Classici Latini’” (Turin 1953); and in Spanish, 
of Books 22, 24, 25 and 30, by various hands, for 
the Madrid publisher Gredos (1951-1952), 


3. General Estimates 


a. Books. Following in the tradition establish- 
ed by Taine in his Hssai sur Tite-Live (Paris 
1856) and continued by H. Bornecque in his more 
recent Tite-Live (Paris 1933), there have been 
a number of booklength studies of Livy. Most 
important, and most successful in reappraising 
the historian in terms of his own purposes and 
methods, is P. Zancan, Tito Livio: Saggio Storico 
(Milan 1940). It has received enthusiastic approv- 
al from such diverse experts as A. Momigliano, in 
JRS 35 (1945) 142-143, and A. Klotz, in PhW 62 
(1942) 344-348. Perhaps a bit too eulogistic, 
the book is still a useful counteragent to the 
pejorative estimates of the nineteenth century. A. 
Freixas, Margenes y estampa de Tito Livio 
(Buenos Aires 1941), is an “ensayo acerca del 
pensamiento de Tito Livio” based on a compil- 
ation of passages revelatory of the historian’s 
personal reactions to people and events. Written 
in the same vein is T. de la A. Reccio, Tito Livio 
(Barcelona 1952), a pleasant little book, consist- 
ing mainly of selected passages in translation, 
with connecting commentary. Another popular, 
and very attractive, general introduction is L. 
Catin, En lisant Tite-Live (Paris 1944), called “a 
charming, sensitive work of literary apprecia- 
tion” by so fine a critic as A. H. McDonald (in CR 
58 [1946] 79-80). 

W. Hoffmann, Livius und der zweite punische 
Krieg (Berlin 1942; Hermes, “Einzelschriften,” 
Hft. 8) is a convincing contribution to the re- 
habilitation of Livy as a historian in the ancient 
sense, whose strength lies in the interpretation, 
not the criticism, of traditional facts in the spirit 
of the Augustan age. For reviews, not wholly 
favorable, see, e. g., W. Steidle in GGA 205 (1943) 
382-401, or R. Syme in JRS 35 (1945) 104-108. I 
have not seen G. Costa, Tito Livio (Brescia 1943), 
favorably reviewed in NRS 28-29 (1944-1945) 
369-371, or F. J. De Waele, Titus Livius als ge- 
schiedschrijver van Rome’s grootheid (Nijmegen 
1949), called “‘le livre idéal pour qui veut aborder 
l'étude approfondie de Tite-Live” by J. Van Oot- 
eghem in LEC 18 (1950) 237. 

b. The Bimillenary. The years at the begin- 
ning of our period saw a great many celebrations 
in honor of the two thousandth anniversary of 
Livy's birth in 59 B.c., with many appreciative 
papers read and published, especially in Italy, 
at that time still Fascist and full of imperialistic 


hopes. Many of these papers are unavailable, or 
were never published. Some of them were an- 
nounced as parts of three series of publications, 
which will be listed here and referred to later, 
for the sake of brevity, by the abbreviations in- 
dicated: Quaderni liviani:L’opera di Livio nella 
cultura europea (“L’opera”) (Rome 1941-1947) ; 
Quaderni liviani: La figura e Vopera di Livio 
(“La figura”) (Rome) ; and the Serie liviana pub- 
lished in the Opuscoli accademici editi a cura 
della facolta di lettere e filosofia della R. Univer- 
sita di Padova (“Serie liv.”) (Padua 1942-1945). 


Of these bimillenary papers, I have seen the 
following general appreciations: E. Bignone, 
“Romanita nelle Storie di Livio,’”’ A&R 10 (1942) 
91-92, a comparison of Livy with Oriental and 
Greek historians; V. Dattilo, Tito Livio: Una 
vita e un’opera. Alla ricerca attraverso i secoli 
del “Tutto Tito Livio” (Naples 1942), a series of 
newspaper articles in book form; F. Cupaiuolo, 
L’esaltazione delle virti patrie nella storia di 
Livio (Naples 1942); A. Ferrabino, Urbs in 
aeternum condita (Padua 1942; “Serie liv.,” 3); 
C. Marchesi, Livio e la verita storica (Padua 
1942; “Serie liv.,” 1); A. Ronconi, Tito Livio 
(Urbino 1942), republished in his Da Lucrezio 
a Tacito (Messina 1950) 161-184, which denies 
Livy the qualities of an historian, calling him 
“il poeta della storia’; L. Alfonsi, “Ai margini 
di un centenario: Virgilio e Livio,” ScCatt 71 
(1943) 442-445; F. Klingner, ‘“Zweitausend 
Jahre Livius,’” NJ 6 (1943) 49-64, a brilliant 
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discussion, reproduced in his Rémische Geistes- 
welt (Munich 1956); and J. Vogt, Romischer 
Glaube und romisches Weltreich (Padua 1943; 
“Serie liv.,” 7). These all reflect the modern 
tendency to evaluate Livy in his own terms, to 
see in him a representative of the best thinking 
of the Augustan period and an interpreter of 
Roman history as his contemporaries saw it. 


The same is probably true of the following, which I 
have not seen: E. Ciaceri, L’opera di Livio e la moderna 
critica storica (“La figura,” II); C. Cimegotto, Nel bimil- 
lenario: Tito Livio sempre con noi (Padua 1941); M. 
Lenchantin, Le storie di Livio come opera d’arte (Pavia 
1942); M. Lenchantin and P. Fraccaro, Per il bimillenario 
della nascita di Tito Livio (Pavia 1942); G. Norcio, 
Livio nel bimillenario della nascita (Citta di Castello 
1942); P. Ducati, Tito Livio e le origini di Roma (Bo- 
logna 1942); and N. Terzaghi, L’animo e l’arte di Tito 
Livio (Milan 1943). 

c. Articles and Chapters in Books. E. Howald, 
Vom Geist antiker Geschichtsschreibung: Sieben 
Monographien (Munich and Berlin 1944), devotes 
pp. 163-192 to Livy, giving an excellent if some- 
what rhapsodic account of Livy’s outstanding 
characteristics, stressing his artistic and moral 
qualities. Similarly, M. L. W. Laistner, The 
Greater Roman Historians (Berkeley 1947; 
“Sather Classical Lectures,” Vol. 21), 65-102, 
calls Livy “Rome’s greatest historian,” stressing 
his impartiality, his probably Stoic attitude, his 
artistry, and his intelligent use of his sources. 
I know of F. Wehrli, “Die Geschichtsschreibung 
im Lichte der antiken Theorie,” Humusia: Fest- 
gabe fiir Ernst Howald (Erlenbach-Zurich 1947). 
only from the favorable review by K. Jax, AAHG 
1 (1948) 72. 


A. H. McDonald presents a very fair picture 
of contemporary attitudes toward Livy’s faults 
and virtues in the Oxford Classical Dictionary 
(Oxford 1949) 509-511. M. A. Levi, “Tito Livio 
e gli ideali augustei,”’’ PP 4 (1949) 15-28, practi- 
cally reduces the Ab Urbe Condita to the element 
of pietas, rather oversimplifying Livy’s relations 
to his contemporaries. I have not seen A. Bour- 
gery, “En lisant Tite-Live,” Huwm(RES) 27 
(1950)~ 136-140; it appears to be restricted to 
the third decade. “Tite-Live et Scipion,” JL 2 
(1950) 111-116, by P. Boyancé, is a well-written 
review article, intended for secondary-school 
teachers, of Catin, Zancan, and Hoffmann (see 
above, 3a), and Stibler (see below, 6b). A. 
Solari, “Lo storicismo di Livio,” RAL, Ser. 8, 6 


2. To include histories of literature does not seem ex- 
pedient. Reference must be made, however, to the brilliant 
pages on Livy in K. Buchner, Rémische Literaturgeschichte: 
Ihre Grundztige in interpretierender Darstellung (Stuttgart 
1957) 357-368. 


(1951) 213-217, contrasts Livy with Silius and 
Dionysius. 

C. G. Starr devotes two pages (193f.) of his 
Civilization, and the Caesars (Ithaca 1954) to 
Livy, defending his intellectual honesty: ‘Livy 
expressed the judgment of the Augustan Age 
without thereby being a mere parrot of its 
ruler.”” The same sympathetic understanding is 
shown by W. Hoffmann in “Livius and die rém- 
ische Geschichtsschreibung,” Antike und Abend- 
land 4 (1954) 170-186, a first-rate interpretation 
of Livy as one who began his work as simply 
another annalist, bent on demonstrating Rome’s 
greatness and calling for a reform of the pre- 
sent by a return to the past, but who gradually 
came to realize that the past was irretrievable. 
Finally, A. W. Allen, “Livy as Literature,” CPh 
51 (1956) 251-254, is a rather unnecessary call 
“to grasp his [Livy’s] vision of Roman historical 
experience, in the structure of his work, and to 
submit ourselves freely to him.” 


4. Literary Technique 


E. H. Haight, The Roman Use of Anecdotes 
in Cicero, Livy, and the Satirists (New York 
1940), classifies the “anecdotes” and discusses 
their usefulness in achieving Livy’s aims. I have 
not seen A. Heiderscheid, Le portrait dans Tite- 
Live (Liége thése de license; see RBPh 21 [1942] 
532), or S. Cavallin, Livianska “smaberittseler”’ 
i deras kompositionella sammenhang (Lund 
1946). P. G. Calsh, ‘“‘The Literary Techniques of 
Livy,” RhM 97 (1954) 107-110, picks up the 
thesis first elaborated by K. Witte, “Ueber die 
Form der Darstellung in Livius’ Geschichtswerk,” 
RhM 65 (1910) 270-305 and 359-419, adding 
further examples of Livian narrative techniques. 

E. Burck, Hinfiihrung in die dritte Dekade 
des Livius (Heidelberg 1950) is of capital im- 
portance in furthering appreciation of Livy’s 
compositional artistry; see the reviews, e.g., S. 
Cavallin in Gnomon 23 (1951) 458-459, K. Gries 
in CW 45 (1951-1952) 173-174, or H. W. Stubbs 
in Hrasmus 8 (1955) 281-283. I have not seen H. 
Brueggemann, Komposition und Entwicklungs- 
tendenzen der Biicher XXXI-XXXV des Titus 
Livius (typewritten Kiel diss. 1955). J. Liegle, 
“L. Aemilius Paulus als Augur maximus in Jahre 
160 und das Augurium des Heils,” Hermes 77 
(1942) 249-312, includes a good discussion of 
the structure of part of the fifth decade, based 
on the Periochae. M. Hadas, ‘“‘Livy as Scripture,” 
AJPh 61 (1940) 445-456, points out similarities 
in technique between Livy and the Old Testa- 
ment. A. G. Reichenberger, ‘“Monumentum et 
exemplum,” CW 37 (1943-1944) 28-29, shows 
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Livy’s artistry in recounting the slave rising 
under Appius Herdonius (3.15-17); M. Treu, 
“Das Camillusgebet bei Livius (5,21,14 ff.). Ein 
Beitrag zur Darstellungskunst des Livius,” WJA 
2 (1947) 63-74, pursues a similar goal. 

R. Jumeau, “La discontinuité littéraire chez 
Tite-Live dans les décades polybiennes,” REL 26 
(1948) 42-43 (a report of a lecture), is an ex- 
cellent discussion of the differing treatments 
accorded to the sections based on Polybius and 
those based on the annalists. Finally, I list here 
a series of penetrating and delightful studies by 
E. Dutoit, though not all of them bear strictly 
on literary technique: “Quelques généralizations 
de portée psychologique et morale dans l’Histoire 
romaine de Tite-Live,’” REL 20 (1942) 98-105 
(on the use of formulae such as ut fit); “De la 
fidélité 4 soi-méme d’aprés Tite-Live (Hist. Rom. 
3.36.1; 3.41.9; 37.57.13," MH 2 (1945) 39-47 
(Livy’s contribution “aux patients efforts de 
l’antiquité pour exprimer avec nuances les choses 
de l’Ame’’); “Les petites causes dans l’histoire 
romaine de Tite-Live,” Lettres d’humanité 5 
(1946) 186-205 (Livy’s use of the parva mo- 
menta concept) ; ‘“‘Silences, dans l’oeuvre de Tite- 
Live,” Mélanges J. Marouzeau (Paris 1948) 141- 

5. The Speeches 


A. Lambert, Die indirekte Rede als kinstler- 
isches Stilmittel des Livius (Zurich diss. 1946) 
does for oratio obliqua what R. Ullmann did for 
oratio recta (e.g., in his Etudes sur le style des 
discours de Tite Live [Oslo 1929]); for reviews 
see, e.g., G. C. Whittick in CR 62 (1948) 141-142 
or J. Bayet in REL 26 (1948) 383-384. K. Gries, 
“Livy’s Use of Dramatic Speech,’ AJPh 70 
(1949) 118-141, makes a quantitative and quali- 
tative comparison of the use of or. rect. and 
or. obl. A. Kolar, “De orationum Liviano operi 
insertarum numerositate,” Mn, 4a Ser. 6 (1953) 
116-139, presents copious examples of various 
prose rhythms in Livy, stressing the appropriate- 
ness of a given rhythm to its context; for Kolar, 
this abundant use of rhythm is the explanation 
of the comparison made by Cicero (De Leg. 2.5.) 
and Quintilian (10.1.31) between history and 
oratory and history and poetry respectively. 

I have not seen three dissertations dealing with the 
speeches: J. de Fraine, De antistrophische bouw van Titus 
Livius’ redevoeringen in het licht der griekschromeinsch 
rhetorika (Louvain thése de license; see RBPh 19 [1940] 
278); J. Carbonel, La période oratoire chez Cicéron et 
chez Tite-Live (Paris dipléme d'études supérieures; see 
REL 23 [1945] 203); and J. de Fraine, De antilogie in de 
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1942-1956," CW 50 (1956-57) 65-70, 89-101. 

H. C. Schnur, “Recent Petronian Scholarship,” 
CW 50 (1956-57) 133-136, 141-143. 

G. M. Kirkwood, “A Review of Recent 
Sophoclean Studies (1945-1956), CW 50 (1956- 
57) 157-172. 

T. G. Rosenmeyer, “Platonic Scholarship. 1945- 
1955," CW 50 (1956-57) 173-182, 185-196, 197- 
201, 209-211. 

S. E. Smethurst, “Cicero's Rhetorical and 
Philosophical Works: A Bibliographical Survey,” 
CW 51 (1957-58) 1-4, 24, 32-41. 

H. S. Long, “A _ Bibliographical Survey of 
Recent Work on Aristotle (1945- ),”° CW 51 
(1957-58) 47-51, 57-60, 69-76, 96-98, 117-119, 
160-162, 167f., 193f., 204-209. 

G. E. Duckworth, “Recent Work on Vergil 
(1940-1956), CW 51 (1957-58) 89-92, 116f., 
123-128, 151-159, 185-193, 228-235. 

P. De Lacy, “Some Recent Publications on Hel- 
lenistic Philosophy (1937-1957), CW 52 (1958- 
59) 8-15, 25-27, 37-39, 57. 

C. S. Rayment, “A Current Survey of Ancient 
Rhetoric,” CW 52 (1958-59) 75-91, 276 n. 

R. J. Getty, “Recent Work on Horace (1945- 
1957),” CW 52 (1958-59) 167-188, 246f. 
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redevoeringen bij Titus Livius (Louvain thése de doctorat; 
see RBPh 24 [1945] 512). 


6. Major and Minor Themes 


a. “Patavinitas.” The interpretation of Pollio’s 
remark has continued to cause unconvincing spe- 
culation. K. Latte, “Livy’s Patavinitas,’” CPh 35 
(1940) 56-60, giving a long list of solecisms 
falsely attributed to various towns by the Greek 
grammarians, calls it a ‘‘Greek cliché,” designed 
to hint “at a lack of urbanitas or even Latinitas.” 
L. A. MacKay, “On Patavinity,’” CPh 38 (1943) 
44-45, suggests that “Livy’s style . . . was to 
Pollio’s taste as thick and fuzzy as the familiar 
woolen stuffs of his native town.” In opposition, 
J. Whatmough, “A Last Word on Patavinitas,” 
CPh 38 (1943) 205, believes ‘‘Pollio accused Livy 
of a lapse into dialect.” A. Mazzarino, “Per la 
protostoria del testo liviano,’” SIFC 22 (1947) 
125-127, supports the dialect theory, documenting 
Patavinitas as the Paduan use of forms like 
quase and sibe. I have not seen A. Ghiselli, 
‘Varianti epigrafiche de tipo Tibi/Tibe (sulla 
Patavinitas liviana),”’ Istituto di Glottologia dell’ 
Universita di Bologna, Sez. “Studi e Ricerche,” 
1950. 

W. H. Alexander, “Patavinitas,” CW 43 
(1949-1950) 245, quoting Pliny, Hp. 1.14, thinks 
Pollio objected to Livy’s “moral smugness.” For 
A. H. Travis, “Parallels to Patavinitas,” CPh 48 
(1953) 174-175, Pollio was referring to faults of 
pronunciation. I have not seen A. Dal Zotto, Ro- 
manita e patavinita di Livio (Padua 1942), or E. 
Bolisani, “De Titi Livi Patavinitate,” Mem. 
Accad. Padova 58 (1941-1942), both bimillenary 
essays. 

b. Religion. The prime work here is G. Stiib- 
ler, Die Religiositdt des Livius (Stuttgart 1941; 
“Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft,”’ 
Hft. 35), a thorough and thoughtful study taint- 
ed by the Fiihrer concept. There are excellent 
observations on Livy’s blending of old-time re- 
ligion with contemporary rationalism, on his 
sincerity, piety, and consistency, and on his use 
and interpretation of his predecessors, but the 
discussion of fortuna and fatum is insufficient. 
See the excellent review by F. Bomer in Gnomon 
20 (1944) 32-40. I have not seen R. Paribeni, La 
religiosita romana in Livio (Milan 1943), an- 
other bimillenary conferenza. 


Stiibler is supplemented by H. Erkell, Au- 
gustus, Felicitas, Fortuna: Lateinische Wortstu- 
dien (Goteborg diss. 1952), who devotes about a 
quarter of his pages to Livy. Favorably review- 
ed by P. van de Woestijne in Hrasmus 8 (1955) 
232-233, this is a useful colection of materials, 


though their interpretation, which rather plays 
down Stibler’s religious accent, is thin and not 
always thorough or convincing. See also H. Wa- 
genvoort, “Felicitas imperatoria,”’ Mn, 4a Ser, 7 
(1954) 300-322. 


An excellent study is E. de Saint-Denis, ‘‘Les 
énumerations de prodiges dans l’oeuvre de Tite- 
Live,” RPh 16 (1942) 126-142, which lists and 
analyzes all the accounts of prodigies in Books 
21-45, demonstrating both Livy’s artistry and 
his Augustan attitude toward this aspect of re- 
ligion. I have not seen the Louvain thése de li- 
cense of M. de Vreese, Studie over de prodigien 
bij Livius; see RBPh 24 (1945) 509. In this at- 
titude toward the marvelous M. Rambaud, ‘Une 
défaillance du rationalisme chez Tite-Live?” IL 
7 (1955) 21-30, sees a retreat from Cicero’s more 
“enlightened” concepts, explicable in terms of 
Livy’s provincial background—could this be 
what Pollio meant by Patavinitas?—and of the 
changed intellectual climate of the time. 

I. Kajanto, God and Fate in Livy (Turku diss. 
1957; “Annales Universitatis Turkuensis,” Vol. 
64), resumes the subject cf Stiibler’s and Erkell’s 
work. It has received excellent reviews, e.g. by 
M. Hadas in CJ 53 (1957-58) 88-89, R. T. Bruére 
in CPh 53 (1958) 43-45, and A. H. McDonald in 
CR, N.S. 8 (1958) 257-258. Kajanto rightly con- 
cludes that, for Livy, men rather than gods, 
fatum, or fortuna were the chief factors in de- 
termining human events, but he lays too much 
emphasis on the philosophical interpretation of 
such terms as fors and fortuna in their ordinary 
uses, with unwarranted implications about for- 
tuna-tyché and fortuna as a guardian spirit for 
individuals and cities. For P. G. Walsh, “Livy 
and Stoicism,” AJPh 79 (1958) 355-375, on the 
other hand, Kajanto “underestimates Stoic influ- 
ences”; Walsh also opposes Stiibler’s emphasis on 
Livy’s piety. His own thesis is “that Livy wrote 
from a Stoic standpoint”; his discussion is 
thoughtful, but stretches the evidence. I know 
G. Herzog-Hauser, “Tyche und Fortuna,’ WS 
63 (1948), only from a reference by Kajanto. 


c. Political Views. H. Oppermann, “Das rém- 
ishe Schicksal und die Zeit des Augustus,” HZ 
164 (1941)1-20, demonstrates that Livy, Horace, 
and Vergil are the only Latin authors in whom 
there is ‘‘Uebereinstimmung zwischen Werk und 
der politischen Wirklichkeit’’; the whole essay 
is a good discussion of the relations between 
literature and politics. H. Hoch, Die Darstellung 
der politischen Sendung Roms bei Livius (Frank- 
furt a. M. 1951) is a rather jejune classification 
of appropriate passages; there is a useful col- 
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New York City. 


dents will be cordially welcomed. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
AUTUMN MEETING 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1959 
10:30 A.M. 
MUSIC ROOM, THE CHALFONTE 
The Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


PROGRAM 
“Homer the First Great Humanist,” Professor Emeritus Pearl C. Wilson, Hunter College, 


“Reappraisal,” Professor Edward B. Stevens, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
“Latin: The Lingua Franca of the Middle Ages,” Very Reverend Monsignor Henry G. J. 
Beck, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, N. J. 


There will be brief question-and-answer period following each paper and, at the conclusion of 
the program, an informal half-hour designed to give members and friends of the Association an opportunity 
to become better acquainted socially, and to meet the speakers. Your colleagues, friends, and interested stu- 


Members intending to stop at the Chalfonte or the Haddon Hall should make early reservations 
with The Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Leeds and Lippincott Co., Atlantic City, N. J 


lection of negative judgements on Rome made in 
Livy by non-Romans. See the critical review by 
E. Burck in Gnomon 25 (1953) 329-333. 

C. Koch “Roma aeterna,’ Gymnasium 59 
(1952) 128-143 and 196-209, an otherwise ex- 
cellent discussion of the origin, development, 
spread, and significance of the concept identified 
in the title, has disappointingly little on Livy. 
Relying on Stiibler (6b above), Koch goes too far 
in his claim that “Wir wissen ..., dass Scipio 
von Livius als Vorbild und Vorlaufer des Augus- 
tus gezeichnet wird.” 

I have not seen E. Bodrero, II destino di Roma nell’ 
opera di Livio (“La figura,” I); N. Lamalle, Les tendances 
politiques et religieuses d’Auguste dans la premiére décade 
de Tite-Live (Brussels thése de license; see RBPh 25 


{1946-1947} 363); or P. de Jonge, “De aanvaarding van 
het principaat door Livius en Vergilius,” TG 66 (1953) 


39-55. 

d. Women. J. M. K. Martin, “Livy and Ro- 
mance,” G&R 11 (1942) 124-129, discusses Livy’s 
picture of Sophonisba. S. E. Smethurst, “Wcemen 
in Livy’s History,” G&R 19 (1950) 80-87, in an 
otherwise good analysis, does not always do 
Livy justice. 

e. Geography. A. Maiuri, “Con Livio attra- 
verso la Campania,” A&R 11 (1952) 12-22, isa 
brilliant defense of Livy’s integrity, historicity, 


and artistry in Books 22-26. F. A. Sullivan, “In 
Old Latium with Livy,” CB 29 (1952-53) 61-64, 
is a pleasant account of personal travels. I have 
not seen G. Q. Giglioli, La topografia dell’ Italia 
antica nell’opera di Livio (“La figura’). 

f. Miscellaneous. R. Scalais, “Anachronismes 
chez Tite-Live,” LEC 10 (1941) 31-34, examines 
anachronisms in the first decade and explains 
them by “le but moral” and by the artist’s de- 
sire to dramatize. C. Seltman, “Argentum Os- 
cense and bigati,” NC, 6th Ser. 4 (1944) 77-82, 
sees anachronisms in Livy’s money references in 
34.10 and 46 and 40.43. J. Bréjon, “Quelques cas 
de fraude a la loi dans l’oeuvre de Tite-Live,” 
RD 27 (1949) 501-503, discusses 7.16.9, 35.7, 
and 41.8 and 9. L. A. Springer, Temple Trea- 
sures: A Study Based on Livy (University of 
Pennsylvania diss. 1949) lists and reproduces all 
mentions of temple treasures by Livy. S. Monti, 
‘Instauratio ludorum,” RAAN 24-25 (1949-50) 
153-179, does an excellent job of classifying and 
analyzing the many instances in which Livy 
mentions repetitions of religious festivals during 
the period 216-179, providing ample evidence 
that these repetitions reflect the seriousness with 
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which the Romans of the time took their reli- 
gious obligations. 


F. R. Adrados, “Las rivalidades de las tribus 
del NE espanol y la conquista romana,” E’'studios 
dedicados a Menendez Pidal (Madrid 1950-51) I 
563-587, defends the general accuracy of Livy’s 
account. Likewise, P. L. MacKendrick, ‘Cicero, 
Livy and Roman Colonization,” Athenaeum, N.S. 
32 (1951) 201-249, strongly supports Livy’s 
trustworthiness: . . . “where he needs revising, 
his own honesty in reporting sources makes re- 
vision possible.” 

I have not seen M.-Th. Sallé, La famille des Claudii 
dans Tite-Live, reported as a Paris diplome d'études supér- 
ieures in REL 23 (1945) 203, or Y. Todorov, La storia 
macedone in Tito Livio (“L’opera™; also published in Bull. 
Soc. hist. bulg. 19-20 [1944] 125-142). 

(To be concluded in next issue) 
QUEENS COLLEGE, FLUSHING, N.Y. KonraD GRIES 


AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF CLASSICS: 1959 LIST 


The present listing of new audiovisual materials 
of special interest to teachers of classics is some- 
what shorter than that in CW 52 (1958-59) 41ff., 
partly on account of personal reasons which pre- 
cluded as extensive a canvass of information from 
producers as in past years, partly in view of an 
editorial decision not to attempt a survey which 
would unnecessarily duplicate the recently published 
supplement to Prof. W. M. Seaman’s 1956 ‘‘Cata- 
logue of Audio-Visual Aids for Classical Studies’’ 
(Miami, Ohio: American Classical League; $0.50), 
to which our previous annual surveys and period- 
ical addenda have been, in a sense, interim supplem- 
ents. (The ACL ‘‘Supplement,’’ which incorporates 
material published to date in CW, is available at 
$0.10 from ACL at the address above; it will be 
included free of charge with future purchases of the 
“Catalogue’’.) 

Users of the present list may also wish to consult 
the addenda to our 1958 list which were published in 
Audiovisual Materials’ at pp. 93, 159, 228, 
and 263 of Volume 52. As in the past, readers are 
kindly invited to notify us of omissions or of new 
material deserving mention in ‘‘New Audiovisual 
Materials” throughout the year. 

The categories below are those found in our last 
survey. As in the past, reviews are intended not as 
critical evaluations but rather as an indication to 
the prospective user of the content and general 
character of the item reviewed. 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1. General 


“Directory of Audiovisual Sources,’’ Educational 
Screen 38 (1959) 360-371. ‘‘A number-coded list of 
equipment and materials cross-indexed with an al- 
phabetical, numbered list of firms.’’ Quite useful 
for finding sources of equipment. 

Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. ‘‘The Archaeological 


Film.”’ Archaeology 11 (1958) 262-266. The eleven ar- 
chaeological films which have the approval of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 


2. Language Laboratories 


Council of Chief State School Officers, Purchase 
Guide for Programs in Science, Mathematics, and 
Modern Foreign Languages. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1959. Pp. viii, 336. $3.95. 

Council of Chief State School Officers, Standards 
for Materials and Equipment for the Improvement 
of Instruction in Science, Mathematics, and Modern 
Foreign Languages. Pp. 42. Free from the Council, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Frederick D. Eddy and Elton Hocking, edd., 
“Language Learning Today — 45 Questions and 
Answers,”’ Audiovisual Instruction 4 (1959) 196-218.— 
Answers by many contributors to questions about 
language laboratories. Includes bibliogr-»hy and 
list of procedures. 

Elton Hocking and Robert C. Merchant, ‘‘The 
Fabulous Language Labs,’ Educational Screen 38 
(1959) 184-187. 

Marjorie C. Johnston and Catherine C. Seerley, 
Foreign Language Laboratories in Schools and Col- 
leges. U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1959. No. 3. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 1959. Pp. 86. 
$0.35. 

Jose Sanchez, ‘“‘Twenty Years of Modern Lan- 
guage Laboratory (An Annotated Bibliography),’’ 
Modern Language Journal 43 (1959) 228-232. 

IV. FILMSTRIPS 
People in Ancient Greece; People in Roman Times. 
24 & 25 frames, color. United World Films, Educa- 
tional Department, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 29. 
$5.—Teachers guides. Elementary, Jr. High. Both 
these films consist of colored drawings patterned 
after ancient vase paintings, reliefs, etc. 


Pompeii. 32 frames, color. United World Films. 
$5.—Teachers guide. Elementary through college. 
This filmstrip is made up of actual photographs of 
Pompeii, accompanied by a map of the town and 
drawings of a Pompeian house. 


V. SLIDES 

The following are 2’’ x 2’’ duplicate transpareacies 
unless otherwise noted. 

Barney Burstein, 10 Branch St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Originals. $2.00; discount for quantities. Catalog, 
$0.50 deductible from first order.—Ca. 100 trans- 
parencies of Greek and Roman objects in eastern 
American museums and private collections. 


Color Slide Encyclopedia, P. O. Box 123, Cin- 
cinnati 31, Ohio. $0.50; discount for quantity. Catalog. 
—Slides sets of sculpture, including an average of 
six different shots of each statue. Ca. 50 sets of 
Greek and Roman subjects from Italian collections 
and the Louvre. 

Drewry Photocolor Corp., Glendale 4, Cal. $1.95 
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JUST RELEASED! 
ESSENTIALS LATIN 


An introductory course, using selections 
from Latin literature; prepared and pre- 
sented by Professor John F. C. Richards, 
Greek & Latin Dept., Columbia University 
(based on Essentials of Latin, pub. by 
Oxford Univ. Press.) 
4-12” longplay records $23.80 
Other Recordings of Interest from 
the Folkways’ Catalogue 


tary d di in Latin 


FL9975 (FP97/5) CICERO. C an 
and English by Moses Hadas, Introduction, First Oration 


Against Cataline, On Old Age, Tusculan Disputations, On 
Moral Duties, Letter to Atticus. 
1-12‘ 33. 1/3 rpm tlongplay record 


FL9976 (FP97/6) CAESAR. Introduction and readings in Latin 
and in English translation by Professor Moses Hadas. Seven- 
teen passages including the one famliar to all students 
from the opening of the Gallic Wars, ‘‘Gallis est omnis 
divisa in partes tres.‘‘ Text. Released by special arrange- 
ment with Phonotapes, Inc. 

1-12’ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record 


FL9972 (FP97/2) THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Introduction and 
readings in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hadas 
of Columbia University. Includes reading from the authors 
Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Cato the Elder, Cicero, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
etc. Released by special orrang with Phonot Inc. 

Text. 


1-12’ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record 


FL9973 (FP97/3) THE STORY OF VIRGIL‘S ‘‘THE AENEID.’ 
Introduction and reading in English by Professor Moses 
Hadas of Columbia University. Includes books |-lll, IV, 
V-XII. Released by special arrang with Phonotapes, 
Inc. Text, 


1-12‘ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay tecord ............. 


FL9912 (FP97/12) ANTIGONE (Sophocles). Performed and read 
in Greek by the Columbia University Classic Society. Text. 


1-12‘ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record . 


FL9980 DAPHNIS and CHLOE, by Langus, with instruction and 
read in English by the translator, Professor Moses Hadas 
of Columbia University. 

1-12’ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record 


FL9979 (FP97/9) PLATO: ON THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. Read 
in Greek and in English by Professor Moses Hadas. Text. 
By special arr. with Phonotapes, Inc. 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record 


FL9974 (FP97/4) THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. Commentary and 
readings by Prof. Theodor Gaster. Text. 
1-12‘ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record .. 


FL9977 (FP97/7) THE INFERNO (Dante) read in ITALIAN by 
Professor Enrico de Negri. The first Eight Cantos. Ac- 
ied by lete ‘“‘La Divina Commedia‘’’ text in 


c 
Italian. 
1-12‘ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record 


FL9871 (FP97/1) DANTE‘S “‘THE INFERNO.“’ The immortal dra- 
ma of a long journey through Hell. Cantos 1|-VIIl read by 
John Cardi. From his new translation for the Mentor 
edition of the New American Library. Includes The Dark 
Wood of Error. The Descent, The Vestibule of Hell, Limbo 
the Virtuous Pagans, The Carnal, The Gluttons, The Hoard- 
ers and the Wasters, The Wrathful and the Sullen, The 
Fallen Angels. Released by special arrangement with Men- 
tor Books. Book accompanies record. 

1-12‘ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record . 


FL9965 ITALIAN CLASSICS. Read in Italian by Prof. 
Mario Palladini. Dante, Inferno; Manzoni, Maggio; D’An- 
nuzio, Notturno; Dante, Paradiso, Boccaccio, Decamerone 
Novella V; Foscolo, XI Sepolcri; G. Della Casa, Galateo, 
Novella. With text in Italion and English. 


33. 1/3 rpm longplay record .................. 


FL9930 DON QUIJOTE de la MANCHA (Don Quixote) read in 
Spanish from the original (Cervantes) by Professor Jorge 
Juan Rodrigues with 15 selections which include the fam- 
ous adventure with the windmills, etc. 

Notes with introduction are in Spanish. 


1-12’ 33.1/3 rpm longplay record ......... 


Write for free catalogue of over 100 spoken word records 
in many languages — French, Russian, Spanish, etc. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street N.Y.C. 36, NY. 
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for sets of eight. List of sets.—Rome (3 sets), Pom- 
peii, Baalbek. 

Pilgrim Color Slides, 105 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. $0.33'5 in lots of three or more. Catalog. 
Views: Greece, Italy, Turkey (Ephesus). 1958-1959. 

Realist, Inc., 2051 N. 19th St., Milwaukee 5, Wis. 
Stereo slides. $0.50; discount for quantity. Catalog. 
—Some views of Italy. 

VI. PICTURES 


The Edith M. Cook Projects, P. O. Box 6, West- 
town, Pa. 4” x 5” b & w pictures. $2.00 for set of 
70 printed on 4 sheets.—These prints are of Roman 
ruins, and represent a wide variety of subjects 
from Rome, Pompeii, Ostia, and other sites. A sug- 
gested use is for student notebooks. 

X. RECORDS 

Essentials of Latin: An Introductory Course Us- 
ing Selections from Latin Literature. Four 12’ 33 
rpm records. Folkways Records and Service Corp., 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y.C. (FI8112), 1959. $23.80. To ac- 
company text of same name by John F. C. Richards. 
—This, the first commercial set of records to ac- 
company a Latin text, follows a fairly consistent 
pattern. Sentences selected from the Latin-English 
exercises are read, after each sentence a question 
based on it, then, after a pause, a response. The 
objective would seem to be the development of oral 
facility rather than grammatical drill. The pronoun- 
ciation compares not unfavorably with other record- 
ings on the market. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

NEW WILMINGTON, PA. 


J. HILTON TURNER 


THE CLASSICIST AND THE 
LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Suddenly, even dramatically, the foreign lan- 
guage laboratory has become an important part 
of our educational gadgetry. To a major extent 
this has been the work of the federal govern- 
ment, both through a widely circulated pamph- 
let of the Office of Education,1 and thanks to 
the largesse of the cunningly labelled National 
Defense Education Act. Dealerships have been 
established by language laboratory firms, new 
firms have been created, and school administra- 
tors everywhere are being approached by sales- 
men eager to exploit this rich new market. The 
audiovisualists have belatedly realized that, al- 
most alone of audiovisual aids, the language tape 
or record is intended for fundamental instruction 
rather than enrichment. Among modern lan- 
guage teachers there are, one may hope, at 
least scattered misgivings over the “practical” 
approach of the NDEA, which not merely ig- 
nored the crucial importance of the transmis- 
sion of our cultural heritage, but also placed 


1. See under “Audiovisual Materials, I. Bibliography.” 


its weight on the side of those who would em- 
phasize the spoken rather than the written form 
of the modern languages. For us, the teachers 
of classical languages, there looms a major de- 
cision as school after school installs laboratories: 
shall we ignore, or go along with, or embrace 
this new device? 


The pamphlet of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion mentioned above indicated that a number 
of Latin and Greek teachers were using lan- 
guage laboratories. A questionnaire sent to the 
schools mentioned revealed that, in at least two 
cases, the listings were in error. On the other 
hand one laboratory had been installed primar- 
ily for Latin.2 Other teachers use the laboratory 
to a varying extent and with varying degrees of 
confidence and satisfaction. Their comments. 
taken with the failure of others to answer, sug- 
gest that the use by classicists of language la- 
boratories is at present extremely limited. The 
remarks which follow, although largely ele- 
mentary background information, contain obser- 
vations based on these answers.3 


The term “language laboratory,” which we 
have been using, is a loose term, embracing a 
wide variety of electronic systems or even ac- 
cumulations of equipment. The so-called “‘listen- 
ing laboratory” need be nothing more than a 
series of earphones connected to a record play- 
er or tape recorder. A more complex type pro- 
vides the students with amplifiers and micro- 
phones to enable them to hear their responses 
electronically reproduced. A third type provides 
some or all the students with the opportunity 
to record and compare their responses objective- 
ly with the master recording. There is, among 
our modern language colleagues, a controversy. 
as yet unresolved, regarding the relative ad- 
vantages for the teaching of pronunciation of 
“immediate hearback” and recording. This 
would seem to be an academic question to the 
classicist. Current developments in the language 
laboratory field are in the direction of the 
simplification of the controls and equipment at 


2. Mother of Good Counsel Seminary, Warrenton, Mo. 


3. I wish to acknowledge gratefully the cooperation of 
the following: E. L. Minar, Jr., DePauw University; Don- 
ald W. Prakken, Franklin and Marshall College; O. E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa; Rev. Wm. G. Most, 
Loras College; Waldo Sweet, University of Michigan; 
Sister Mary Donald, Mundelein College; A. R. Baca, Pas- 
adena City College; Sister M. Bede Donelan, College of 
Saint Teresa; Anita Flannigan, Conrad H. S., West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Lorraine Astrosheim, Lincoln H. §S., Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Anne S. Heffler, Fair Lawn H. S., Fair 
Lawn, N.J.; Rev. Cyprian Towey, Mother of Good Coun- 
sel Seminary, Warrenton, Mo. 
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the student position, dnd of increased flexibil- 
ity. 

The above remarks do not do justice to the 
possibilities of these systems but are intended 
to suggest the main approaches. Anyone intend- 
ing to install a laboratory should study the 
available systems carefully, especially with re- 
gard to their quality and in relation to the use 
which will be made of them. He should also 
visit several installations in schools comparable 
to his own. Finally he should be aware that very 
little has been written on this subject which 
does not reveal some personal prejudice or con- 
cern for a vested interest. 

Recorded materials used in language labor- 
atories can be classified as continuous recordings 
for aural comprehension, recordings with pauses 
for simple repetition, and recordings with pau- 
ses for some sort of active production of lan- 
guage, e. g., substitutions or conversions, an- 
swers to questions, or translations into either 
the second language or the student’s own. Such 
drills should be self-correcting, that is, the cor- 
rect answer or response should be recorded af- 
ter the pause. This creates the specific limita- 
tion that responses must be predetermined, e. g., 
only questions with one obvious answer may be 
asked. 


It is part of the greater problem of the class- 
icist that, where the modern language teacher 
may be able to justify his presence in a lan- 
guage laboratory with the use of simple repe- 
tition drills, possibly merely the recording of 
his text, the classicist will feel the need of drills 
which teach linguistic structure. The shortage 
of suitable commercial material is crucial for 
both, but the modern language teacher has an 
abundance of records, usually of dubious adapt- 
ability, the classicist has very little of any kind. 
There are a few instructional records which 
contains readings from Latin or Greek litera- 
ture, or conversational Latin. Two recent Latin 
texts are accompanied by recordings: The Es- 
sentials of Latin, by J. F. C. Richards (Oxford 
University Press, 1958),4 and Latin, a Structur- 
al Approach, by Waldo Sweet (University of 
Michigan Press, 1957). In the former the oral 
drills are auxiliary, in the latter the pattern 
practices provide a massive drill which is the 
backbone of the text. In both cases the drills 
are entirely Latin to Latin. Pattern practices 
have been prepared for one other recent text, 
Latin by the Natural Method, by Wm. G. Most 
(Regnery, 1957). These, when published will 


4. See review, p. 42. 
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be quite extensive. Unfortunately, there are 
from the publishers of the widely used high 
school Latin texts only expressions of interest, 
and no sign that there will be immediately avail- 
able recorded pattern practices for use with 
these texts. 


Comments by current users of language la- 
boratories reflected a considerable divergence of 
point of view. Some of the most enthusiastic 
used pattern practices based on a descriptive 
linguistic analysis of the language, others, by 
choice or necessity, used standard texts. Some 
avoided English entirely, with the objective of 
teaching the student to react in the second lan- 
guage, others used English extensively. Among 
the values mentioned as to be found in labora- 
tory work are the use or comprehension of the 
oral language (including poetry), variety in 
drill, concentration of attention. individualized 
practice, the development of speed in response, 
improved mastery of constructions through 
massive drill in appropriate phrases. Several 
warned of the danger of too long drills (more 
than 15-20 minutes), of the need for careful 
supervision, for well recorded materials, and 
for adequate testing of material covered in the 
laboratory. The great needs are suitable commer- 
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COMPUTERS AND CLASSICS 


As James Turney Allen writes in the Preface 

to his Concordance to Euripides: 1 

The manuscript of this Concordance was 
completed in the forty-third year from the 
time the project was undertaken. . . .Sort- 
ing the cards, first by letters, then by 
words. . .might be compared to a Gargan- 
tuan game of solitaire—‘philological soli- 
taire’—with a pack of nearly a quarter of 
a million cards. 

The concordance on which Professor Allen 
spent forty-three years could now be prepared 
in twelve hours. 

The above paragraph contains neither typo- 


1. J. T. Allen and G., Italie, A Concordance to Euripides 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1954) v; rev. CW 49 (1955-56) 78 (Chambers). 
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graphical error, not hyperbole, nor paradox. 
Nor is it any reflection on Professor Allen’s 
lexicographical abilities. The explanation: Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation (IBM) 
has developed an electronic computer which 
can handle alphabetic data, working at the speed 
of 40,000 operations a second. This machine 
(the IBM 705) can sort, count, alphabetize, and 
compare words within its electronic “memory” 
much as the scholar can sort, count, alphabe- 
tize, and compare words written on index cards. 
And, as Paul Tasman, of IBM World Trade 
Corporation, says, writing on the preparation, 
by means of an electronic computer, of a con- 
cordance to the non-Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls: 


. .literary data processing has freed the 
scholar from the tedious, repetitious clerical 
work and returned him to his real voca- 
tion—scholarly research.? 


The 705 was developed to handle the complex 


2. P. Tasman, Indexing the Dead Sea Scrolls by Elec- 
tronic Literary Data Processing Methods (New York: 
International Business Machines Corp., 1958) 12. This 
brochure is an Addendum to Mr. Tasman’s article, “Lit- 
erary Data Processing,” IBM Journal of Research and De- 
velopment, Vol. 1, No. 3 (July 1957) 249-256. 


data processing needs of big business and gov- 
ernment. How it was adapted for research on 
the classical languages should be a story of inter- 
est to any scholar weighed down by the clerical 
aspects of his research. 


Background 

It all began back in 1941 in Italy at the 
Pontifical School of Philosophy in Gallarate 
(near Milan), when a brilliant young Jesuit 
scholar, Roberto Busa, was doing research that 
led him to a systematic study of the preposition 
in throughout Aquinas. After four years of copy- 
ing, classifying, and sorting thousands upon 
thousands of index cards, Father Busa decided 
the time to mechanize was at hand, even if new 
techniques had to be developed ab ovo. Four 
years he could have spent on higher scholarship 
he had sacrificed to secretarial drudgery, the 
study of in was still unfinished, his thousands 
of cards were useless even for the study of 
ex or de—let alone essentia or potentia or 
numerous other interesting words. Plainly a 
technique was needed to retrieve all instances of 
any word, or even of all words, from a text 
without copying the text more than once. 

Simply to have defined this need so precisely 
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advanced scholarship by a giant stride. The long 
and sunless seasons Father Busa had sacrificed 
on the altars of the Index Card, Typewriter 
Table, and Filing Cabinet were giving birth to 
an exciting new science, now known as “literary 
data processing.” 

Father Busa tried many systems and found 
them wanting. The breakthrough came in 1949 
in a conference with the late Thomas J. Watson, 
Sr., then Chairman of the Board of IBM, and 
the Literary Data Processing Center—the first in 
the world—was established at Gallarate. There 
the machines are at work on a complete con- 
cordance to every one of the thirteen million 
words written by Aquinas (approximately equi- 
valent to 250 volumes the size of the Oxford 
Classical Text of the first twelve books of the 
Odyssey ).3 
Basic Steps 

Basically the machine performs two steps, the 
scholar a third, to prepare such a concordance: 

First, the machine reads the text and re- 


3. R. Busa, S. J., Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Hymnorum 
Ritualium Varia Specimina Concordantiarum . . . : A First 
Example of Word Index Automatically Compiled and 
Printed by IBM Punched Card Machines (Milan: Fratelli 
Bocca Editori, 1951; — ‘“Archivum Philosophicum Alois- 
ianum,” Ser. 2, No. 7); rev. CP 48 (1953) 275f. (Pick- 


arranges every word in absolute alphabetic or- 
der (remembering, of course, where the word 
came from). 

Second, the scholar must give instructions 
that amamus belongs under amo, grege under 
grex, etc. He can do this simply by marking 
appropriate places on IBM cards with an electro- 
graphic pencil. Many of our readers, I am sure, 
remember such pencils from multiple-choice ex- 
aminations. The “lead’’ conducts electricity so 
that the machines can “read” what the scholar 
has written. 

Third, the machine then lists every instance 
of every word in the text, reprinting it with 
its context, giving its location, in short, prepar- 
ing a regular concordance. 

Versatility 

In addition to far greater than human speed 
and accuracy, the IBM 705 provides hitherto 
unknown versatility. For example, it can ar- 
range an author’s words in absolute or reverse 
alphabetic order with equal ease, by grammatical 


el), Speculum 28 (1953) 558 (Savage). See also Fr. 
Busa’s “Rapida e meccanica composizione e pubblicazione 
di indici e concordanze di parole mediante macchine elet- 
troncontabile,” Aevum 25 (1951) 479-493, and the July 
1957 article by P. Tasman in IBM J. of Res. and Dev. 
(supra, n 2). 
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forms, by word-length, by the number of vowels, 
consonants, or syllables the words contain, by 
the frequency of the words. It can, if desired, 
omit particles, conjunctions, and pronouns from 
any of the above lists, or it can append them 
separately at the end. It can even determine the 
percentage of each letter of the alphabet in the 
entire Aeneid, determine the percentage for each 
line separately, do higher mathematics to ident- 
ify significant differences, and then type out a 
note on all alliterative effects in the Aeneid, 
complete with cross-references. 


Emendation? 


Beyond these mechanized filing cabinet oper- 
ations, the 705 can even be taught to sense 
general word, phrase, and sentence patterns, so 
as to reconstruct gaps in a manuscript, or even 
to correct textual errors.4 To test this function 
scholars purposely informed the IBM 705 of 
supposed gaps in a text which was actually in- 
tact. In such cases the machine has correctly 
“reconstructed” up to five consecutive words! 


4. Cf. P. Tasman, Indexing, ¢tc. (see n. 2), loc cit.: 
“While it will not be absolutely certain that exact sub- 
stitution will be made, machine substitution is much more 
accurate than manual methods... ~ 
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editors, Mlle. .trnst, instead of adding to it, is 
one of the technological triumphs of our time. 


Collation, of MSS 

The electronic computer is ideally suited for 
manuscript collation. In the past the chief dif- 
ficulty which has slowed down collators and 
introduced many sources of error was the con- 
stant going back and forth, back and forth 
between a “standard” text and the manuscript 
being collated. With the introduction of mach- 
ine-collation, this step disappears. The scholar 
simply has the entire text of a manuscript typed 
once exactly as it stands. There are special 
symbols by which to indicate letters that are 
missing, doubtful, corrected, etc. The machine 
lists all variants among the texts the scholar 
gives it.5 

Even more exciting for the textual critic, 
the electronic computer can show interrelation- 
ships of manuscripts on such a scale as would 
have been impossible even for the most patient 
and most mathematical of classicists, rarae aves 
that they be. Of course, where only two or three 


5. The machines now make economically feasible a cri- 
tical edition in which the exact reading of every source 
could be printed in full. Editors may, of course, debate 
the practical convenience of such a method. 


manuscripts of a text exist, it may be easy to 
see their relationship without elaborate math- 
ematical ado. Where, however, the collation of 
thirty manuscripts affords perhaps hundreds of 
thousands;of individual variants in a long text, 
the problem of tracing down the shifting patterns 
involves so many steps, each of which must be 
solved before the next can be begun, that we 
can literally say that work now in progress 
not only would not have been undertaken pre- 
viously, but also that it could not, even theoret- 
ically, have been attempted. There are great ad- 
vantages in being able to perform 40,000 op- 
erations one after the other within a second. 


The Reverend John W. Ellison, rector of the 
Episcopal Church of the Epiphany, Winchester, 
Mass., pioneered the development of this sys- 
tem, using the Sperry-Rand Corporation Univac 
computer, on which he also prepared his now 
standard concordance of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible.6 All textual critics owe it 
themselves to absorb the many new insights of- 
fered in his 1957 Harvard dissertation, The Use 


6. J. W. Ellison (comp.), Nelson's Complete Concord- 
ance of the Revised Standard Version Bible (New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957). 
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of Electronic Computers in the Study of the their printer, if he employs this method, to 
Greek New Testament Text. save and give them this tape.? The alternative 
Recommendations procedure, involving typing the text twice, is 
. extemely costly, both in time and money. From 
1, Today when the printer sets a book or this day forward it would be a shameless extra- 
magazine, he often has the copy typed on the vagance. 
keyboard of a machine that punches holes on 
a special tape. This tape, after being used in the 
machine which actually set each line of type, 
is, ordinarily, discarded. IBM has developed a 
device which converts this tape to punched cards, — 


which the 705 can read. I would most earnestly 7. Reference is made especially to the paper tape em- 
ployed in the Lanston Monotype process; however, such 


beg all classicists, expecially those preparing tape can now, in certain cases, be easily obtained as a 
new editions of Greek and Latin authors, to ask by-product of the traditional linotype process. 


2. A new era in scholarship, a golden age 
in which machines perform the servile secre- 
tarial tasks, and so leave the scholar free for 
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his proper function, interpretive scholarly re- 
search, is now within our reach. I should like 
to suggest that classical associations throughout 
the world cooperate in the founding and support 
of a center which will record the complete texts 
of at least the major Greek and Latin authors, 
for machine processing, so that any scholar can 
quickly obtain any necessary data about any 
text and immediately start his scholarly work, 
instead of spending half his lifetime on secre- 
tarial preliminaries. 

It is quite literally true that more concord- 
ances, lexica, indices, and lists of grammatical, 
metrical, lexicographical, rhetorical, and other 
material could be prepared in the single year 
1960 than emerged from the combined efforts of 
all nineteenth century scholars together. And 
this would leave mid-twentieth century schol- 
ars the work which machines can never do, the 
human, humanistic evaluation of our classical 
heritage, for which all this wonderful machine- 
output is but a useful tool. 

3. I propose further a cumulation of the 
Collection de Bibliographie Classique from 1896 
to date to be prepared by machine methods 
This could be issued in separate volumes for 
each major author and discipline,’ the remain- 
ing material in the present alphabetic arrange- 
ment. 

When we consider the forty-three years Pro- 
fessor Allen spent on his concordance to Eur- 
ipides, we cannot but admire his heroic personal 
sacrifice for the cause of classical scholarship. 
But we must remember’ also that there was 
a twofold sacrifice of classical scholarship itself. 
Lost are books, monographs, articles, and re- 
views in which Professor Allen could have graced 
us with unique insights gleaned from the pre- 
paration of his concordance. There were also 
written during this period more than a thou- 
sand items on Euripides, scarcely one of which 
would not have benefited had the concordance 
been printed in 1906 instead of 1954. 

That such techniques as this article attempts 
to sketch were not available to Professor Allen 
at the turn of the century is tragic. If they be 
not extensively employed from this day forth by 
all interested in classical scholarship, it will in- 
deed by a harsh commentary on our intelligence. 
NEW YORK JAMES T. McDonouGnH, JR 


Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 

In CANADA: The University of 

Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 


8. Excellent examples of the separate-volume type ot 


‘ bibliography I have in mind would be G. Mambelli, Gli 


studi virgiliani nel secolo XX (Florence 1940), on which 
see G. E. Duckworth, CW 51 (1957-58) 89 and n. 1; or 
A. D. Leeman, A Systematical Bibliography of Sallust 
(1879-1950) (Leyden 1952). 
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THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


(London, Aug. 31 - Sept. 5, 1959) 


In his famous key address at the Natur- 
forschertag in Berlin in 1828, Alexander von 
Humboldt emphasized the importance of period- 
ical meetings of scholars for establishing and 
maintaining personal contacts and friendships 
among those joined in the common pursuit of 
research. The Third International Congress of 
Classical Studies proved, like its predecessors, 
a striking implementation of this idea. 


Thanks to the hospitality of the University 
of London, about 600 classical scholars from 
every country in the world touched by the 
Greco-Roman tradition, and including represen- 
tatives from the other side of the Iron Curtain, 
for one week enjoyed the atmosphere of one 
of the world’s great centers of learning, without 
the feeling, too often prevalent in this coun- 
try, of somehow being squeezed in between the 
meetings of car dealers or morticians. There 
was a fine balance between the presentation 
and discussion of research papers, and informal 
intermissions which allowed us to meet many 
of our colleagues from different countries (of- 
ten known to us through publications and pre- 
vious correspondence), to interchange ideas in 
our fields of interest and research, and to wit- 
ness, in a world torn apart by the conflicts of 
power and competing ideologies, the coopera- 
tion of men engaged in the understanding and 
preservation of the noblest and oldest heritage 
of the West. 

In addition to two social evenings on the in- 
vitation of the Vice-Chancellor and of the Brit- 
ish Mueseum (whose next-door location gave 
one more note of distinction), one afternoon 
was set apart for joint excursions which in- 
troduced the participants to some of the mon- 
uments of 2000 years of British history. The 
gatherings were enlivened by the presence of 
quite a few “faculty wives”; but the female con- 
tribution to classical scholarship appeared also 
in two of the best papers, presented by Mme. 
de Romilly and Mlle. Préaux. 


The general theme selected for the Congress, 
“Tradition and Personal Achievement,” was 
broad enough to make possible a wide gamut of 
topics covering many periods and aspects of 
ancient literature, history, and archeology. As 
usual with meetings of this kind, some of the 
papers were presented in parallel sections. There 
remains the question whether the scheduling of 


AN ORIGINAL TRANSLATION 
FOR THE PENGUIN CLASSICS 


Ready November 


JOSEPHUS 
THE JEWISH 
WAR 


A NEW TRANSLATION 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
G. A. WILLIAMSON 


Written in Greek, for Roman readers, by a Jew 
who saw the war from both sides, the Jewish 
War is a major authority for Roman Imperial 
history and the chief non-biblical source of our 
knowledge of Palestine in a most eventful period. 
It devotes many pages to the period covered by 
the New Testament narrative, providing the 
background to the lives of Jesus and His earliest 
followers. Its main subject is the great rebellion 
which began shortly after the deaths of Peter 
and Paul and culminated in the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, foreseen by Jesus and here described in 
terrible detail by an eye-witness. 


415 pages. $1.25 
Complete catalogue on request from: 


PENGUIN BOOKS INC. 
3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 
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a few special papers for the first and/or the last 
day might have saved participants from the un- 
welcome choice of which of two equally in- 
teresting talks not to attend. 

The first day was given to introductory 
speeches, by Professor Lockwood of the host 
university, and, as a reflection of the Congress 
as an embodiment of international cooperation, 
by a representative of the UNESCO. It was a 
great pleasure to listen to the Latin part of 
Professor Guthrie’s discourse on ‘People and 
Traditions”; but one would have liked to have, 
at a meeting of classical scholars, at least one 
of the key speeches entirely presented in Latin, 
which, after all, is still a living language on 
such an occasion. When, as we note below, the 
next Congress, in 1964, will meet in the United 
States, there will be a good opportunity to prove 
to our European colleagues that it is possible 
to give to the most powerful of all Western 
languages a place of honor at a meeting ded- 
icated to the maintenance of the classical tra- 
dition in our age. A counterpart to the inaugural 
speeches was the summing up of the ideas and 
topics of the Congress by Professor van Gron- 
ingen, presented, because of the scheduled speak- 
er’s absence in consequence of an accident, by 
Professor Webster. 


With very few exceptions the papers and 
discussions were presented in English, French, 
or German. As was to be expected, these pap- 
ers reflected not only the various fields of in- 
terests and work in the Classics, but also the 
different styles and approaches of modern schol- 
arship, including the old pseudo-Hegelian dial- 
ectic which still is worshipped as the newest 
fashion in some parts of the world. As in other 
conferences of this kind, it was interesting to 
observe the reflection of national character in 
the selection and presentation of topics. Some 
of the speakers described the present stage of 
knowledge; others laid more stress on unresolv- 
ed problems and issues for further research. 
Beside masterpieces of oral presentation there 
were other papers which will become fully effec- 
tive only when read after publication. It is to 
be hoped that most of these scholarly contrib- 
utions will soon be accessible in print. 

As regards topics, the aftermath of the Lin- 
ear B discoveries was evident in the fact that 
not less than seven scholars (Blegen, Pugliesi 
Caratelli, Bennett, Palmer, Mylonas, Gordon, 
Peruzzi) presented papers on the Mycenaean 
period, with the obvious choice of Professor 
Chadwick as chairman of some of those meet- 
ings. Classical Greek literature appeared in 


Supplementary Readers . . . 


SCALAE PRIMAE 
By J. G. SPENCER 


Seventy simple passages — sentences, 
stories and fables — for translation. 
Line-drawings illustrate clothes and wea- 
pons. Notes on each exercise and a full 
vocabulary. 


FABULAE ANTIQUAE 
By A. M. CROFT 


Stories for first-year students. Grammar 
is introduced point by point, each pas- 
sage containing practice in previous 
grammar. Many of these stories are also 
suitable for classroom plays. Quantities 
marked. .60 


And for Grammar .. . 


SIMPLEX 
By A. R. DAVIS 


A useful summary of Latin syntax for 


Upper School. The subject matter is 
carefully arranged in list form with dia- 
grams, rhymes, clear examples, and 
rules for the Subjunctive printed in red. 

.70 
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five papers, dealing with Homer (Lesky), Arch- 
ilochus (Pfeiffer), Tragedy (de Romilly), Thucy- 
dides (Strasburger), and Aristotle (Verdenius). 
The problems of Hellenistic ruler worship were 
discussed by Professor Bickerman, the Hellenic 
element in Ptolemaic Egypt by Professor Préaux, 
and the towering figure at the end of the Hellen- 
ic world, Plotinus, by Professor Dodds. Three 
of the speakers took up subjects of Greek art 
(Rumpf), epigraphy (Klaffenbach), and linguis- 
tics (Thesleff), The outposts of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion in their contact with the world of the Bar- 
barians offered the themes to the talks by Pro- 
fessors Danoff, Petsas, and Novak. One paper 
each was dedicated to Iberian art (Garcia y Belli- 
do) and to Etruscan civilization (Heurgon). 

Rome was the subject of the remaining ten 
speakers. Professor Bianchi - Bandinelli dealt 
with the bipolar character and the problems of 
Roman art. The discussion on aspects of Roman 
literature included: Early literature (Waszink), 
Cicero (Kumaniecki), Virgil (Wistrand), and 
Horace’s Ars Poetica (Brink). Professors Ut- 
chenko and Tibiletti talked about political in- 
stitutions and concepts of Republican Rome, Pro- 
fessor Béranger on the much discussed idea 
of the Principate, while the cultural and social 
history of the Empire was taken up by Pro- 


fessors Aymard (the Roman armies and the 
laws of war) and Pflaum (inscriptions as re- 
flection of social evolution). 

The Porson and Housman centennials offer- 
ed the opportunity of having the memory of 
these two representative British classicists hon- 
ored by Professors Page and Skutsch. 

It may be regarded as a sign of the respect 
deservedly enjoyed by American classical scho- 
larship that the United States has been chosen 
as the host for the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Classical Studies in 1964. We hope 
that one of our great universities will play the 
part which this time has been so successfully 
performed by their great Engiish sister insti- 
tution. 

FELIX M. WASSERMANN 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


C.A.A.S. - WESTERN MARYLAND 
LATIN WORKSHOP, 1959 


Three weeks, three courses, three scholar- 
ship holders, thirty-three registrants, three good 
meals a day were part of the formula of an 
excellent second Latin Workshop co-sponsored 
by CAAS at Western Maryland College under the 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


OF POPE PIUS XII 
by William J. Konus 


priest reciting the Divine Office. 


Westminster 


—= OUTSTANDING NEW TITLES => 


by Dr. Josef Blinzler, translated by Isabel and Florence McHugh 


“No one interested in the greatest of all trials should be without this truly 
excellent book. In fact, we do not hesitate to say that it is the best work 
available on the subject in any language.” — Ralph Gorman, C.P., in The Sign 


$4.75 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW LATIN PSALTER 


The vocabulary of the Psalter is admittedly difficult. Here is the ideal solu- 
tion. Father Konus gives the pertinent meaning of all the words in the Psalter 
which may cause problems. The Psalms will become more meaningful for every 


$2.75 
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direction of Professor William Ridington, assis- 
ted in staff by Mrs. W. R. Ridington, Miss Mar- 
jorie King, Professor Carolyn E. Bock, and a 
coterie of distinguished lecturers including an all- 
day visit and demonstration by Prof. Waldo E. 
Sweet of the Linguistic Method and University of 
Michigan, Prof. Henry T. Rowell of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Prof. Isabel Isanogle 
of Western Maryland College. 

Interest, ambition, hard work, fun, good fel- 
lowship produced new ideas and possibilities in 
the Junior High, in the Advanced Placement 
program, in materials, in methods, as partici- 
pants developed projects appropriate to their 
own needs and situation and shared their find- 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 
LATIN WORKSHOP, 1959 
STAFF 

Prof. William R. Ridington, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Md., Director 

Prof. Carolyn E., Bock, Montclair State College, Upper 
Montclair, N.J. 

Miss Marjorie * King, Springfield Twp. Sr. H. S., 
Montgomery Co., 

Mrs. Edith F. Ridington, Western Maryland College 

STUDENTS 
(*) denotes scholarship holder 

Mary-Grace Apel, Bethel Jr.-Sr. H. S., Bethel Park, 
Pa.; Hazel S. Beall(*), Alice Deal Jr. H. S., Washington 
16, D.C.; Sr. M. James Eileen Bradley, S.S.J., Queen of 
Peace H. S., North Arlington, N. J.; Helen Brice, Union- 
town Joint H. §., Uniontown, Pa.; Mrs. Charles C. Broad- 
dus, Severna Park Jr.-Sr. H. S., Severna Park, Md.; Bruce 
Campbell, Jordan Central School, Jordan, N.Y.; Persis 
M. Cope, Montclair H. §., Montclair, N.J.; Michael D. 
Eder, Dundalk Sr. H. S., Dundalk 22, Md.; Eleanor EI- 
more, Huntington Jr. H. S., Abington, Pa. 

Mrs. John H. Fisher, Washington Twp. Jr. H. S., 
Waynesboro, Pa.; Mrs. P. R. Goodwin, Sherwood H. &., 
Sandy Spring, Md.; Mrs. Floy R. Hague, Catonsville Sr. 
H. S., Baltimore 28, Md.; Lucia Johnson, Jefferson Sr. H. 
S., Roanoke, Va.; Sr. M. Ann Marguerite Kearns, S.S.]J., 
Cecilian Academy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Doris Kibbe, Man- 
chester H. S., Manchester; Conn.; Fred W. Knutson, Mill- 
brook School, Millbrook, N.Y.; Agnes M. Laughlin, Bruce 
Westernport, Md. 


C.A.A.S. - 


Leora McCommon, Shenango Area Jr. H. S., New 
Castle, Pa.; J. Wakefield McGill, Frederick H. S., Fred- 
erick, Md.; Mary Manoni, Averill Park H. S., Averill 


Park, N.Y.; Louise V. Nelson, Apollo Area Joint H. S., 
Apollo, Pa.; Mrs. Frank Nora, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Beulah Parlett, Glenely H. S., Glenely, 
Md.; Robert W. Perelli, Parkville Jr.-Sr. H. S., Baltimore 
14, Md.; William F, Phennicio, Meyersdale Area H. S., 
Meyersdale, Pa.; Mrs. A. N. Rowan, North Harford H. 
S., Pylesville, Md. 

Gene M. Sackrin, Jericho H. S., Jericho, L.L, N.Y.; 
Phyllis A. Scrippets (*), Teaneck H. S., Teaneck, N.J.; 
Frank A. Sorio, Milford Mill H. S., Baltimore 7, Md.; 
Benjamin A. Summerlin, Jr., Dundalk Sr. H. S., Dundalk 
22, Md.; Mrs. S. Galen Warren (*), Chambersburg Area 
Jr. H. S., Chambersburg, Pa.; Miss E. Kelroy Wode, 
Towsontown 3 Baltimore 4, Md.; Eleanor Woos- 
ter, Brockport Central School, Brockport, N.Y. 


ings and suggestions with the group. Readings 
and informal discussions broadened professional 
horizons and provided new purpose and incentive 
to the individual teacher. A good grounding in ‘ 
mythology, background readings, demonstration 
and evaluation of latest gimmicks, devices, tech- 
niques, and audio-visual materials added variety 
and breadth to the teacher’s scope. An exhibit 
of books, maps, realia proved the liveliness and 
timelessness of the Classics and evidence could 
be carried into the classroom. A trip to the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery indicated good use of a com- 
munity resource. The wide range in prepara- 
tion and teaching experience of the participants 
was a healthy example of adaptation, motiva- 
tion, and individual achievement. The reading 
course which followed in the three weeks period 
after the workshop afforded an intensive read- 
ing of selected passages from a variety of au- 
thors in a survey of Latin Literature conducted 
by Dr. George Zebian. 

The satire of appreciation which was present- 
ed on the last night, fondly referred to as “Class 
Night,” of the workshop reminds this staff mem- 
ber that from the enthusiasm and effort of the 
members of the Western Maryland Latin Work- 
shop she had gained far more than she had 
given and her debts of gratitude would be par- 
tially repaid by improved instruction and in- 
creased devotion to duty. 
MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE 

UPPER MONTCLAIR, N, J. 


CAROLYN E. Bock 


THE TITLE OF PETRONIUS’ NOVEL 


Dr. Harry C. Schnur’s résumé of recent Pe- 
tronian scholarship in CW 50 (1956-57) 133-6, 
141-3 is highly interesting and valuable; but I 
regret that he perpetuates what seems to me an 
error, that of referring to Petronius’ work as 
the Satyricon. It is regularly recognized that 
Satyricon is a Greek genitive plural; therefore it 
can be no more correct to reproduce this literatim 
in English and call Petronius’ novel the Satyricon 
than it would be to call Vergil’s didactic epic the 
Georgicon! The separate books were doubtless 
referred to as Satyricon Liber Primus, Satyricon 
Liber Secundus, etc., just as the separate books 
of Vergil’s works were referred to as Georgicon 
Liber Primus, Aeneidos Liber Primus, etc.; but 
the entire collection, the Satyricon Libri as a 
whole, surely bore the name Satyrica, just as the 
Georgicon Libri bore the name Georgica, the 
Aeneidos Libri bore the name Aeneis, etc. We 
therefore should speak of the Satyrica, or, if we 
(Continued on page 65) 
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A New Title in the ee 
Liturgical Studies of NOTRE DAME 


Series by 


PRESS 


THE EARLY LITURGY: To the Time of 
Gregory the Great 
by Josef Jungmann, S.]. 


The world’s outstanding liturgist presents an introduction to the oldest and 
most important period in the history of the Church. A fascinating outline of 
the Church’s worship to 600 A.D., a period during which the ground-plan of 
the present Roman Rite was laid. Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., a renowned litur- 
giologist himself, has this to say of THE EARLY LITURGY: “The climactic 
last chapter, a brilliant sketch of the Latin Mass at Rome from about 400 to 
600, will be conned most carefully by readers. There are many other matters 
treated with distinction by the Innsbruck scholar.” 314 pages $5.75 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED LITURGICAL STUDIES 


LITURGICAL PIETY, by Louis Bouyer (of the Oratory) 

CHURCH BUILDING AND FURNISHING, by J. B. O’Connell 

THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY, by Jean Danielou, 8. J. 
WORSHIP: THE LIFE OF THE MISSIONS, by Johannes Hofinger, 8. J. 


THE MEANING OF SACRED SCRIPTURE, 
by Louis Bouyer (of the Oratory) 

THE ART OF TEACHING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
by Johannes Hofinger, 8. J. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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In one 
sumptuous volume... 


1500 years 
of the Italian 


jewelmaker’ss art 


Here is a book which brings tu ylowing 
life the brilliant gold, amber and jewel 
creations of Italian and Greco-Roman 
artists between 800 B.C. and 700 A.D. A 
definitive catalogue of the famous jewelry 
and amber collection of the National Mu- 
seum of Naples, the book reveals and de- 


scribes the exquisite details of a host of 
objects, both ornamental and useful — 
ranging from ointment bottles to necklaces. 


Lavishly illustrated with 274 plates, 20 in 
full color. 


JEWELRY 
and AMBER 
of ITALY 


By Rodolfo Siviero 
$25.00, now at your bookstore 


McGRAW-HILL 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


REVIEWS 


Oscar E. NYBAKKEN, Greek and Latin in Scientific 
Terminology. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 
1959. Pp. xi, 321. $5.95. 


THE AIM OF THIS book is to enable those engaged in the 
biological and medical sciences to understand existing no- 
menclature, to coin new terms, and to, bring sound critical 
standards to bear on both tasks. The importance of this 
aim is self-imposing. Inaccuracy, both objectively and lin 
guistically, obscurity, and duplication have been the snakes 
in the Eden of nomenclature even where the rate of new 
discovery has not outpaced that of new coinage. 


Professor Nybakken’s book admirably fulfils its stated 
objectives. It is characterized by clarity, range, and a host 
of practical suggestions, which mark it as the ripe fruit of 
long classroom experience. Chapter 1 gives definitions of 
key-terms from phonology and morphology to be used 
throughout the book. Chapter 2 soberly adjudicates the 
claims and criteria of scientific as against ordinary writing. 
Chapter 3 brings the indispensable minimum of phonolo- 
gical, inflectional, and morphological information. One 
notices the helpful device of giving specimen declensions 
of nouns in conjunction with adjectives (38) and of hav- 
ing sections on accent (quantity is treated at p. 246), 
pronunciation, and transliteration (56). The necessary 
minimum turns out to be pretty large—and may prove 
too large for all except the most strongly motivated scien- 
tist, unless either concurrently or previously he is afford- 
ed a somewhat less condensed introduction to the class- 
ical languages. It seems likely in any event that in the 
matter of neologisms scientists will cut the Gordian knot 
by turning directly to a classicist. 


The next and longest chapter (4, pp. 62-230), con- 
sisting of lists of source-words from Greek and Latin 
with samples of modern derivatives is of immediate and 
massive usefulness. Their usefulness is further increased 
by the happy device of indicating frequency of occurrence 
by means not, to be sure, of separate groupings (as e.g. 
in Owen and Goodspeed’s Homeric Vocabularies), but of 
asterisks. Incidentally, would not the use of the circuta- 
flex on the transliterated equivalents of omega and eta 
help the cause of distinguishing in pronunciation between 
e.g. kendsis (in both the clinical and the theological sense) 
and nosos and hénai and heteros? Nor, I trust, will the 
suggestion be thought ungrateful that later editions broad- 
en their definition of biological and medical sciences to 
include the source-words familiar from the ever-growing 
area where (as in e.g. neuropnysiology) the life-sciences 
are approached in terms of the electronic models furnished 
by self-monitoring, goal-changing (“feedback”) informa- 
tion networks. In the present edition words like kybernan 
(from which Norman Wiener derived his famous “Cy- 
bernetics”’), the hybrid “servomechanism,” and the deriv- 
ative “entropy,” to mention only a few, will be sought in 
vain. But these are minor matters. 

A list of Word-Elements Frequently Confused and a 
last chapter containing among much else sections on Mal- 
formations, existing Codes of Scientific Nomenclature, a 
Bibliography, and a good Index conclude a thoroughly 
useful book. 


HarALD A. T. REICHE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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L. Vircinta HOLLAND. Counterpoint: Kenneth Burke and 
Aristotle’s Theories of Rhetoric. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. Pp. xv, 128. $3.75. 


KENNETH BURKE HAS written rather extensively on rhe- 
toric and with acclaim in some critical circles. In this study 
Miss Holland has gathered together from his published 
work his theory of rhetoric with the intention of finding 
possible Aristotelian sources. The first two-thirds of the 
book is an exposition of Burke's theory, the last third 
(Chapters V-VII) contains a somewhat formal comparison 
of this theory with Aristotle's. In view of the fact that 
this last third was Miss Holland’s primary concern (pp. 
xiii-xv) one might ask whether our author has succeeded 
in showing, as she states at the conclusion of her study, 
“that Kenneth Burke's rhetorical theory is grounded in 
the doctrines of Aristotle.” In general it is clear that 
Burke is acquainted with Aristotle and has developed a 
number of ideas which certainly are “implicit,” as Miss 
Holland claims, in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. Most successful 
would be his intelligent extension of the concept of rhe- 
toric (Chapter HI with necessary reservations), and his 
theory of “identification” (II and IV). (But when we come 
ta the hard core of Burke's theory as given in this book 
one must disagree with Miss Holland. Burke in his defini- 
tion of rhetoric is a Sophist in the sense of the First So- 
phistic: persuasion at any cost; and in his theory of the 
primary purpose of the art he is in reality Ciceronian: the 
apostolate of the speaker (‘‘social critic’. is Burke’s term) 
to promote social cohesion and improve society. Unfor- 
tunately Miss Holland misses both of these points which 
are central to any rhetorical theory and determine its 
ultimate character. In some respects working out of a 
translation (Rhys-Roberts) where a phrase might be mis- 
understood (or mistranslated by her authority: e.g. 1358b 
8-12 on p. 82) this is undarstandable. But when a text is 
cited out of context and given a misleading import this is 
unfortunate (e.g. notes 31, 39, 40 of Chapter V). For 
the most part Chapters V and VI are a confusing amal- 
gam of true and untrue statements about Aristotle's rhe- 
torical theory. The latter part of VII, however, contains 
some important comments on the role of language and 
form in both Burke and Aristotle. 

Miss Holland has served Burke quite well and this 
book should be of much help to those interested in one 
who is an important contributor to modern rhetorical 
theory. 

WILLIAM M. A. GRIMALDI, S.J. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
FreEYA STARK. Alexander's Path from Caria to Cilicia. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1958. Pp. xxiii, 283; 
76 photographs; drawings; maps. $6.75. 
Alexander's Path from Caria to Cilicia must be ac- 
claimed as a distinguished addition to Freya Stark's list 
of travel books. Alexander the Great's career in Asia 
Minor is the thread that holds the various chapters to- 
gether, to be sure, and what Miss Stark has to say es- 
pecially illuminates the topography of certain campaigns, 
though the relationship between Alexander and Ada, 
queen of Caria, strikes me as having chiefly political 
significance rather than “human interest.” The great 
value of her book, however, lies in her extraordinary 
ability to capture the charm of Turkey, its coasts and 
uplands, no less than the friendliness of the Turks them- 
selves. Horse and jeep were the means of transportation, 
and it was a leisurely, purposeful journey, with an eye 
ever ready for Armenians and Crusaders as well as Greeks 
and Macedonians, for antiquities and the life of today. 
If at times Miss Stark makes travel in far off corners seem 
a bit too easy, the exuberance she communicates is never- 
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$2.00 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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theless that of a person who has traveled, read, and 
thought long and well. 

The seventy-six photographs are unusual and beautiful 
and represent an important contribution. In addition, 
there are numerous line drawings, some sketch plans and 
a couple of maps. The first appendix is reprinted from 
a 1958 number of JHS and deals in detail (and in my 
opinion quite importantly) with Alexander’s march from 
Miletus to Phrygia. Another appendix gives various mile- 
ages, which should prove useful to travelers. There is a 
bibliography. In short, Alexander's Path is first-rate and 
delightful airmchair travel in a historic land and should 
also prove useful for high school essays. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY C. A. RoBInson, Jr. 


E. V. Rieu (trans.). Apollonius of Rhodes, The Voyage 
of Argo. (“Penguin Classics,” L85.) Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books, 1959. Pp. 207. $0.95. 

IN HIS NEW PROSE translation of Apollonius’ Argonautica 

Mr. Rieu has avoided both the unidiomatic literalness 

and the self-consciously archaic diction which often ren- 

dered unintelligible the Loeb Classical Library transla- 
tion, likewise in prose, of R.C. Seaton (London and New 

York 1912). It could be argued in Seaton’s defense that 

his literalness, if not his archaism, was designed to be of 

service to those readers who would be able to consult the 

Greek text printed side-by-side with the translation. Rieu, 

on the other hand, strives to make his translation per- 

fectly intelligible to an audience consisting for the most 
part of persons unable to read Greek. Since such an au- 
dience is likely to be deficient in mythological knowledge, 

Rieu is also justified in introducing the name of the god 

or hero where the original provided only a patronymic, 

an epithet, or a personal pronoun. He is not justified, 


however, in passing over, as he does, whole phrases which 
occur in the original; nor is he justified in adding phrases 
for which the Greek text offers no counterpart whatso- 
ever. 

But the merits far outweigh the defects. What makes 
Rieu’s translation valuable is not only its intelligibility, but 
also its readability. Without lowering the dignity of the 
epic narrative—this is what marred his own earlier trans- 
lation of the Homeric Odyssey (Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1946)—Rieu has succeeded in recapturing the 
liveliness and passion and excitement which inhere in 
Apollonius’ verses. 

The translation itself is followed by “Notes on the 
Text” (with rare exceptions the translation is based on 
Seaton’s Oxford Classical Text [Oxford 1900]) and a 
selective glossary, and is preceded by a twenty-four page 
introduction. Here Rieu dispels a number of misconcep- 
tions concerning the literary achievement of Apollonius, 
then sets forth his own estimate, which, with a few re- 
servations, turns out to be highly favorable. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE DONALD NORMAN LEVIN 

B. L. Hiymans, Jr. Askésis: Notes on Epictetus’ Educa- 
tional System. (“Wijsgerige Teksten en Studies,” 2.) 
Assen: Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V., 1959. Pp. ii, 
109. Fl. 12.50. 


AS A PHILOLOGICAL work Dr. Hijmans’ essay is a com- 
mendable effort to reconstruct Epictetus’ theory and prac- 
tice of education, the goal of which was the inculcation of 
the Stoic ideal through a morally exacting psychagdgia. 
The bulk of his materials is appropriately drawn from the 
Diatribai (Discourses), a document at once significant and 
influential in the history of education and moral training. 
The author’s discussion yields rewarding results when it 


Greek and Latin in Scientific Terminology 


by OSCAR E. NYBAKKEN, Chairman, Department of Classics, University of Iowa 


“This book will and should be in its place on the book- 
shelf beside the unabridged dictionary, the technical dic- 
tionary and the medical dictionary as a part of the library 
of every scientist and professional worker who aspires to 
develop and keep literacy in terminology and nomen- 
clature.” 
—R. E. Buchanan, Dean Emeritus, 
Graduate College, Iowa State University, Ames. 


Unexcelled aid for teaching the Greek and Latin roots, stems and affixes which 
recur most often in the technical terms of medicine and biology. In 45 B.C. 
Cicero said, “We are obliged to create a vocabulary and to find names to attach 
to new discoveries.’”’ Add 2000 years accumulated knowledge to the knowledge 
of his day — and the formidable name total is what today’s science student 
encounters in his study. Professor Nybakken’s long experience in teaching the 
terminology of science has enabled him to write a text and reference unsur- 
passed in scope and accuracy. Word lists — laboratory tools for study and 
practice — form the backbone of this book; also included are thorough dis- 
cussions of pronunciation, synonymy, malformations, misnomers, hybrid words, 
eponyms, and codes and rules of scientific nomenclature. $5.95 


THE IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Ames, Iowa 
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stays close to the main theme, as it is evident from 
Chapter II and the second part of Chapter III. His know- 
ledge of Greek is impressive but unfortunately his reading 
of certain key terms seems unconvincing if not simply 
mistaken. 

The philosophical merits of this monograph are rather 
questionable. Next to the author’s conspicuously undocu- 
mented insistence that Epictetus’ attitude toward the 
Stoic doctrine is religious rather than philosophical, one 
witnesses a deliberate reluctance to rclate Epictetus’ ethics 
to older Stoic principles and theory of nature in particular. 
As an excuse, he appeals to the teacher's well known dis- 
like for physical speculation. Nevertheless, by virtue of 
this omission his interpretation becomes unduly limited 
and at times quite obscure. Again, his survey of the his- 
tory of askésis stops abruptly with Aristotle. The part on 
“Epictetus’ Personality” appears repetitious in view of the 
fact that, by way of achievement, the man and the moral 
teacher were indistinguishable to the Greeks. There are 
certain misinterpretations of doctrine in the exposition 
which probably account for some of the inconsistencies in 
the argument. Had the book heen carefully edited prior 
to its publication, much of the slackness in the English, 
a number of obvious digressions, and a few annoying 
neologisms might have been profitably eliminated. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY JoHN P. ANTON 


FRIEDRICH, KRANER, and FRIEDRICH HOFMANN (edd.). 
C. Iulii Caesaris Commentarii De Bello Civili. Zwaolfte 
Auflage von HEINRICH MEuSEL. Nachwort und biblio- 
graphische Nachtrage von HANS OPpPERMANN. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1959. Pp. xvi, 
425; 5 maps. DM 33. 

Goop COMMENTARIES 2f the last century, like their pre- 


decessors of the first century B.C., are apt to have a long 
life and to appear in various sizes and forms. The well 
known Weidmann edition of Caesar's Civil War is a 
fine example of this permanence of our scholarly tradi- 
tion. In its present form it represents Kraner’s 1856 edi- 
tion revised by Hofmann in 1890 and by Meusel in 1905, 
supplemented by a splendid appendix on “recent work” 
by Oppermann (to which should be added Collins’ fine 
article in AJP 80 [1959] 113-132: writing in 48-47; 
publication in 44-43). Every teacher who knows German 
and likes the B. C. should get this up-to-date edition of 
a classic. 

Neither Oppermann nor Collins consider the recent 
work done on the numismatic and epigraphical evidence; 
see, for instance, Alfoldi’s most recent contributions in 
Antike Kunst 2 (1959) 27-31, and in Schweizer Miinz- 
blatter 9 (1959) 1-10 (with references to earlier work) 
and my own notes in JRS 44 (1954) 65-75. Here is 
en the only way in which we can hope to add to the 

tter understanding of Caesar and to supplement (ra- 
ther than to correct) the excellent work of our predeces- 
sors. 

OCEAN CITY, N. J. I. K. and A. E. RAuBITSCHrK 


SmiTH PALMER Bovie (trans.). The Satires and Epistles 
of Horace. (“Phoenix Books,” P. 39.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 318. $1.95 
(paper) $5.00 (cloth). 

ENGLISH VERSE translations of the Sermones generally 

have been cast in blank verse or rhyming couplets. The for- 

mer tends to be flat and spiritless; the latter, mannered and 
epigrammatic, Horace-cum-Pope. Neither, of course, pre- 
tends to suggest the rhythm of the original. The transla- 
tor is damned again for playing traditore. The old ques- 


St Martin's Press 


ROMAN LIFE AND LETTERS 
8. K. BAILEY 


This anthology, designed to give students 
facility in reading Latin, uses passages 
illustrating the full range of Roman life 
and interests, and proves that the Romans 


proudly announces two new Classics publications: 


JOURNEY TO HESPERIA 
G. C. COOPER 


Forty-seven extracts from the first six 
books of the Aeneid, totaling 753 lines, are 
linked by an English narrative into a con- 
tinuous whole. Introduction, notes, vocab- 


did more than wage war. Notes and a full 
vocabulary. 205 pp. $1.25 


and reminds you of these standard HORACE texts: 


ulary, and illustrations. 233 pp. $1.50 


Classical Series (with introduction and notes) 
ARS POETICA, Wilkins 1.25 THE ODES AND EPODES, Page 2.50 
THE EPISTLES AND THE SATIRES, Palmer 2.00 
ARS POETICA, Wilkins 2.00 


Elementary Classics, (illustrated, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary) 
ODES, BOOKS, I, II, IV, Page each 1.10 ODES, BOOK III, Page 


Modern School Classics (with introduction, notes and vocabulary) 
ODES, BOOKS I, II, II, Gould each 1.10 
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tion has arisen anew: Can the rhythm of the Latin dactyl, 
based on quantity, be suggested in English metre, based 
on stress? 

In his translation of the complete Satires and Epistles, 
Professor Bovie uses a five stress line, basically anapestic, 
for the most part unrhymed, and comes closer to the 
rhythm of Horace than any version I know. Frequent 
use of substitution and inversion prevent monotony and 
preserve the relaxed, conversational tone of the original. 
Occasionally his version moves at too fast a trot (sit 
venia verbo) for Horace’s pedestrian muse, but this jars 
less the accelerated time-sense of our age. An illiberal 
classicism may prompt some to criticize too free a use of 
hypermeter. Yet Horace, faithful to the spirit of the genre, 
is prone to poetic license himself. In the republic of letters, 
“Quod licet Jovi, id licet Bovie”. 

In language and style this translation, reasonably close 
throughout, is remarkably fresh and direct, witty and 
spirited. Bovie has resisted for the most part the tempta- 
tion to improve Horace. When he succumbs, the result 
usually echoes the spirit of the origina!, though it may 
remind some of Ogden Nash; e.g. (Sat. 1.7): 

One man’s Mede is another’s Persian, which con- 

nects/With the story that’s going the rounds, of 

Rupilius Rex. 

There is an introduction describing Horace’s life and 
achievement. Stimulating essays on style and content pre- 
cede each book. For the Latinless there are 24 pages 
of explanatory notes, some regrettably oversimplified. Mis- 
prints are few. Printing and format are attractive. In 
bringing Horace’s art de vivre to a wider audience, in an 
idiom consistently modern American, Professor Bovie has 
performed a notable service. 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY J. H. Rew, S. J. 


THE THRIFT PRESS 


P.O. Box 85, Ithaca, N. Y. 


OUR LATIN AND GREEK PUBLICATIONS: 
A Compact Latin Grammar (one sheet)........... 10 cents 
A Compact Latin Vocabulary (2000 words)......25 cents 
Wall Map of Classical Antiquity (35x23)........ 40 cents 


Student’s Map of Classical Antiquity................ 5 cents 
Carmina Latina (43 songs with music).............. 30 cents 
A Compact Greek Grammar (one sheet)........ 10 cents 
A Compact Greek Vocabulary................0:0008 10 cents 


FOR GENERAL LANGUAGE WORK 
Wall Map of Europe (35x23)..............:c.::cee 40 cents 


Also Publications in English, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and Russian. 


QUENTIN F, MAULE and H. R. W. SmitH. Votive Re- 
ligion at Caere: Prolegomena. (“University of Califor- 
nia Publications in Classical Archaeology,” Vol. 4, No. 
1.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1959. Pp. x, 128; 5 plates; 8 figs. in text. 
$3.00. 

FROM THE RICH collection of Caeretan terracottas at 
Berkeley, part of a large deposit of ex-votos discovered 
on the Vignaccia property at Cerveteri in 1885, Maule 
and Smith have selected nine as the starting point of the 
present study. Six of these are warriors, of a type dated 
by Riis to the first half of the fourth century B.C., and 
commonly identified, since Furtwangler, as Gauls. In their 
first chapter (“Gauls, or Gods?”), Maule and Smith ac- 
cept the early dating, which has been disputed, but on 
convincing grounds argue that the figure here represented 
is not human but divine, not a Gaul but the Italic god 
Maris. The “Gallic armor is, in fact, Roman, and this 
leads to a detailed discussion of the conflicting accounts of 
Rome’s adoption of the scutum in place of the clipeus. 
Here the authors side with Livy, and connect the reform 
with Camillus and the siege of Veii, not with the Samnite 
wars. 
A chapter on “Some Matters of Methods” stresses the 
significance of votive deposits for the study of Italic re- 
ligion, and shows their relevance to the claims made by 
the rival schools of interpretation. To judge by the ex- 
votos, Italic religion was neither so strongly chthonic as 
has been claimed nor so exclusively agricultural as the 
calendar of festivals might suggest. By way of illustration, 
there is an illuminating discussion (pp. 74-88) of the 
goddess Matuta. A final chapter offers some tentative 
conclusions and raises questions to which further study of 
this and similar deposits may yield answers. 

This is an important, and in part a pioneering study. 
All the more pity, then, that the authors’ zeal for verbal 
precision has led them to qualify and redefine their state- 
ments to excess. The result is often curiously, and opaque- 
ly, Jamesian. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY Francis R. WALTON 


IN THE JOURNALS 
POMPEY’S WAR 

What were the motives, goals, and character 
of the man who, with Caesar, willingly plunged 
the Mediterranean world into one of the greatest 
wars of European history, the Civil War of 
the mid first century B.c.? L.G. Pocock, ‘‘What 
Made Pompeius Fight in 49 B.c.,” Greece and 
Rome, 2nd series, Vol. 6 (1959), pp. 68-81. of- 
fers interesting and provocative comments on 
this question. The Civil War, he writes, was 
paradoxical, in several ways: it was the most 
unnecessary of wars; it was not caused by 
any deeply rooted animosities of race, nations, 
social factions, or even of individuals. Indeed. 
it was only a trial of strength between two 
highly educated men related by marriage, whose 
interests need not have been incompatible. Most 
of the senatorial aristocracy definitely did not 
want war, and the belligerent minority would 
not have had its way without the leadership of 
Pompey. Even Caesar sincerely tried to avert 
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an eruption of such violence. Above all, this 
was the private war of Pompey, who could have 
avoided or postponed it, if he had so wished. 
The causes of the conflict must be sought in 
his circumstances and ‘psychology.’ 

As we judge Pompey today, we cannot but 
find fault with his actions. None the less, we 
must examine his character in the light of his 
time and circumstances, which may explain both 
the virtues and vices of a man whom the ancient 
writers often regarded as not only great, but 
also of fine character, essentially courteous 
and gentle. 


The ugly precedent of violence in Roman 
politics had been set before Pompey, as well as 
Caesar. His road to prominence led through his 
command in Spain, where he learned the vital 
importance of sea power. In 67, the Lex Gab- 
inia made him, in effect, the ‘Lord High Ad- 
miral of the Mediterranean,” while the Manilian 
Law of the following year increased his pres- 
tige and his awareness of the strategic import- 
ance of that area. None the less, Oriental adula- 


tion did not turn his head, and he continued - 


to comport himself as a proper Roman aristocrat, 
disbanding his army, and hoping to come to 
terms with the Senate and the Roman people 
and gain his legitimate objectives through regu- 
lar constitutional means. Despite Cicero’s moral 
indignation at Pompey’s alliance in 60 with Cras- 
sus and Caesar, there was nothing evil or un- 
constitutional about this agreement, caused by 
the optimates’ refusal of Pompey’s demands. 
During the years following, his political man- 
oeuvres are more dubious; apparently, now his 
only objective was the preservation of his own 
power. 


The conference at Luca marked the pinnacle 
of his career: he was sea lord, controller of the 
grain supply, master of the East, proconsul of 
Spain, and princeps in Italy. He and the state 
were now one, but seemingly he had no sinister 
objective except security; “he had but followed 
his star.” He should have seen that the right 
thing to do was to co-operate again with Caesar 
in a peaceful solution; instead, he soon chose 
civil War. Why? Pocock suggests that the fol- 
lowing were his motives: (1) simple jealousy, 
which would not allow him to endure a peer; 
(2) desire for acceptance by the inner circle 
of the old aristocracy; (3) equating himself with 
the constitution, he was persuaded that a threat 
to him was a threat to the res publica; (4) the 


You read CW. Have you told our advertisers? 


existence of his mighty military machine; as 
we know too well, great armaments can gener- 
ate a momentum of their own; (5) his own 
professional pride, courage, and self-confidence 
were final determinants. 


His grand plan was based on sea power and 
control of the grain supply. He recognized that 
the first tactical advantage might rest with Cae- 
sar, and was ready to concede territory, possibly 
including all of Italy. Cicero could not under- 
stand the abandonment of Rome, calling it an 
“insane decision” (Att. 7.9). But Pompey knew 
what he was doing. It seems that he had begun 
to formulate careful plans for deployment from 
the East some time before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities (Att. 9.10). When the time came, the 
evacuation from Italy was most skillfully ac- 
complished. 


Pompey remained confident. After the en- 
gagement at Dyrrachium, Caesar appeared to be 
beaten, needing only to be hunted down. But at 
Pharsalus, when all was at stake, Pompey 
seems to have ‘cracked up’; “his nervous sys- 
tem probably paid the penalty for forty years of 
constant strain and responsibility... He yield- 


Open Memo from Dr. Warsley 


I believe that most Latin teacher. readers of 
CLASSICAL WORLD know about or are ac- 
quainted with our AUXILIUM LATINUM 
MAGAZINE (National Classroom Latin Magazine) 
and its two very popular projects affiliated with it, 
i.e. our original APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN 
EXAMINATION (29th annual series next spring) 
in which all students’ written papers are corrected 
BY US and BY HAND, and our STUDENTS’ 
NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY (now 
in its 30th year) in which handsome Certificates 
of Membership are available to students and digni- 
fied CHARTERS are available to schools as affili- 
ates. 

It is rather generally known that our AUX- 
ILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE (now in its 32nd 
annual volume) has been favorably cited and ap- 
proved by the former Apostolic Delegate to the 
U.S.A. (now His Eminence Amleto Cardinal 
Cicognani) in a speech at a seminary dedication, 
and also by Lowell Thomas in a nationwide radio 
broadcast. 

May I wish our Latin teachers a happy ani 
successful year of teaching Latin during this 1959- 
60 schoolyear, and may I now invite them to avail 
themselves of our magazine and varied services to 
make Latin vitalized, stimulating, vivid and up-to- 
date. I invite your inquiries. 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P. O. B. 501 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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THE KNOW ENGLISH CONTEST 


FOR ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
LATIN CONTENT OF ENGLISH 


FOR CORRECT SPELLING OF INNUMER- 
ABLE ENGLISH WORDS 


FOR POWER AND DISCRIMINATION IN 
THE USE OF BOTH LANGUAGES the K.-E. 
Contest has commended itself to over 7,000 high 
school competitors over the past ten years. They 


have learned, for instance, 


that coy, for all its un-Latin appearance, is really 


quietus, in disguise 


that intercessor requires a c since it derives from 


cedere. 


that reading the masters of English verse and 
prose can be a pervasive pleasure rather than a 


fearsome challenge. 


Perhaps this is why public and privat: schools 
(over 200) in Boston, Worcester, Springfield, 
Bridgeport, New York and Philadelphia have un- 
interruptedly entered teams and individual con- 


testants. 


To find out how one enters the contest 
what preparation is needed 
what prizes are offered 


and ALL other information 


Write: 
Mr. James J. O’Brien 


14 Tanager Road 


Brewster, N. Y. 


ed to the entreaties of others, against his own 
judgment, gambled as he had never gambled 
before, and gave Caesar, a greater gambler and 
more brilliant tactician, his chance for victory. 
Four years later, Caesar met his own Ides, but the 
peripeteia of Pompey was both more pathetic 
and more truly tragic. His- most appropriate 
epitaph is the one written by Cicero (Att. 11.6): 
“De Pompei exitu mihi dubium numquam fuit. 
tanta enim desperatio rerum eius omnium re- 
gum et populorum animos occuparat ut quo- 
cunque venisset hoc putarem futurum. non pos- 
sum eius casum non dolere; hominem enim in- 
tegrum et castum et gravem cognovi.” 


THE PLEASURES OF LATIN 

Bessie Henry, “Aesthetic Values in the El- 
ementary Latin Class,” in the same issue of 
Greece and Rome, pp. 90-95, questions the tra- 
ditional metaphor of the ‘treasure house’ of 
Latin literature, to be entered with a rusty key 
after considerable, lengthy, and frequently bor- 
ing effort. Indubitably, the treasure house is 
there, but the way to it need not be mechanical 
and dull. Teachers of painting and music do 
not exclude, in the early stages of instruction, 
the beauties of color, form, rhythm, and tone. 
Equally, Latin and Greek are languages of 
high aesthetic quality, with the potentiality of 
inducing a love for form and idiom not unlike 
the appreciation of similar elements in the other 
arts. The teacher can help by using vigorous 
and expressive pronunciation (with vowels of 
correct quantity, distinct double consonants, and 
an intonation similar to the Italian), rather 
than speaking Latin as a halting foreign lan- 
guage. Reading matter should be adjusted to 
suit the requirements of the class. A feeling 
for style and expression can be forwarded by 
appropriate reading and composition. The pro- 
duct of such training, without advanced work, 
may not turn to Propertius for pleasure, but can 
find continuing enjoyment in reading Caesar, 
Cicero, and medieval Latin. 


* * 


Other Recent Articles 


Greece and Rome 6 (1959), no. 1 contains 
other material which should strongly interest 
the teacher: e.g., William Beare, ‘‘The Roman 
Achievement” (pp. 3-13); J. M. Cook, “Bathtubs 
in Ancient Greece’ (31-41: the Romans weren’t 
the only ones who had them); A. J. Gossage, 
“A Visit to Virgil’s Country,” (86-89). 

M. I. Finley, “‘Was Greek Civilization Based 


; 
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on Slave Labor?”, Historia 8 (1959) 145-164. 

Fernand de Visscher writes on the strategic 
“Alba Fucens: A Roman Colony,” Archaeology 
12 (1959), pp. 123-132. In the same issue, ‘‘An- 
cient Glassmaking Techniques,” by Frederic 
Schuler (116-122): a continuation of pp. 47-52 
in an earlier issue this year. 


ROBERT D. MurRRAY, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


IN THE ENTERTAINMENT WORLD 


From Oct. 12 through 18, the Robinson Jef- 
fers version of ‘Medea’ was performed daily 
on Channel 13 (WNTA-TV). Miss Judith Ander- 
son of course repeated her earlier Broadway 
triumph; among the supporting cast, Morris 
Carnovsky’s Creon stood out. Henry Brandon’s 
Jason and the rest of the cast, however, overdid 
the acrobatic gyrations that director José Quin- 
tero seems to have decreed — presumably to 
make up for what modern stage directors must 
regard as lack of visible action in classical plays. 
The entire question of how to stage these plays 
deserves discussion, preferably by a panel of 
theatrical people and of classical scholars; your 
reviewer’s remarks will probably provoke criti- 


cism from many quarters—and this is the only 
merit they claim. 


It is, admittedly, extraordinarily difficult to 
stage a Greek play nowadays. Authentic props— 
masks, buskins, etc.—are out, except when plays 
are staged in ancient theatres (as at Epidaurus) 
for the benefit of the connoisseur. When we 
transport the open-air, look-down-upon and sun- 
lit music-drama to our indoor, artificially-light- 
ed box-minus-one-side; when music and danc- 
ing are, it seems, foreyer beyond our recon- 
struction, the stage director is surely entitled 
to “translate’ the show into our theatrical 
idiom. However, on the merely textual level. 
this “version” did violence to Euripides: undue 
license was taken, so that language varied from 
the semi-archaic to gratingly banal modern jar- 
gon; even details of the plot were altered; in 
the absence of music and dancing, greater stress 
should have been placed on poetry and grand- 
eur. Instead, most of the actors were made to 
rave, rant, scream, and shriek while perform- 
ing spine-breaking contortions. Such rollings on 
the ground, such leapings, dashings, crawlings 
—two hours of it (even deducting the incon- 
grous, mood-destroying tommercials) left at least 
this viewer fatigued but unmoved. Fustian was 


Summer, 1960 


THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Announces its Seventh 
Summer Session at the Villa Vergiliana 
Cumae, Italy 


Three ‘Separate sessions will be offered: (1) July 15-26; (2) July 29-Aug. 9; (3) Aug. 
21-31. Visits and lectures on classical sites at Cumae, Baiae, Lake Avernus, Lake 
Lucrinus, Liternum, Puteoli, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabiae, Capri, Ischia, Paestum, 
and the Naples Museum. Expert guidance with daily readings from relevant ancient 
literary sources. Enrollment limited to teachers and mature students. 

Living accommodations at the Society’s villa at Cumae, 12 miles from Naples, near 
the sea. Quiet, comfortable rooms; home-style meals; a useful reference library. 

Costs: $150.00 for the longer sessions; $130.00 for the shorter session (Aug. 21-31). 
Costs include all expenses: room and meals at the villa and on trips, tuition, guidance 
and entrance fees. All participants arrange their own transatlantic travel. 

A scholarship is available to members of the Vergilian Society. For details, write 
to the Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

A Classical Tour of the Naples area, Sicily, and the Rome area will again be offered. 
For details, watch for the advertisement in the next issue of THE CLASSICAL WORLD. 


For further details and application blanks, write to the 


Director of the Summer Sessions: 


Professor A. G McKay 
MeMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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not what Euripides wrote, and it is no substitute 
for grandeur. 

It seems that a semi-stylized performance of 
ancient plays offers the best compromise (the 
recent Cedipus film with half-masks and stylized 
gestures was a step in the right direction) ; 
music there certainly ought to be, though more 
to.evoke the mood than, opera-like, to overlay 
and obliterate diction. That the chorus, in this 
production of “Medea,” was kept to three was 
good: larger numbers would clutter up the stage; 
but there was total failure even to indicate 
that stasimon and kommos are a formalistic, 
not a naturalistic element of drama. Surely cries 
of pain and groans of sorrow were (and could 
be) ennobled by a slight admixture of conscious 
formality. 


We ought to repeat that Miss Anderson, in 
facial expression, gesture and speech, gave a 
stirring rendering of the alien, semi-barbaric 
woman filled with elemental passion; her great 
artistry made her sudden transitions from grief 
to slyness, from mock humility to malignant, 
near-insane glee, not only convincing but deeply 
moving; and if we feel that her performance 
should have had the benefit of a calmer, more 
static, more stylized background, so as to save 
Euripides from sliding into Grand Guignol, the 
blame does not rest with her. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE HARRY C. SCHNUR 


CLASSICS MAKES THE NEWS 


Talk of the erection of a Disneyland kind of 
reconstruction of the Colosseum, Capitoline Hill, 
Forum, triumphal arches and the Circus Max- 
imus, has raised serious protests in Rome. While 
private promoters favor the project, leading 
Italian archeologists have offered either scien- 
tific assistance or the objection of offense to 
“good taste on a site so close to the remnants of 
our past.’’ 


Excavations sponsoed by the Pontifical Academy 
of Archaeology have uncovered what are belived to 
be parts of the 2,500-year-old shrine of Lavinium 
associated with Romulus and Remus, Begun in 
1957, the excavations reveal a row of thirteen sacri- 
ficial altars near the village of Practica di Mare. 
Vatican archaeologists reported that there was suf- 
ficient evidence to date the altars between the sixth 
and first centuries B.C. Quantities of terracotta 
statuettes and reproductions of human limbs are 
among numerous votive offerings found near the 
altars. Next goal is to look for a possible temple 
near the site. 


Laborers digging up the pavement in a busy 
section of Piraeus have uncovered what has been 
called the greatest chance find in this century 
in Greece. An eight-foot-high bronze statue of 
Athena dating from the fourth century B.C. is 


among the eight sculptures that have been re- 
covered, five of them in bronze. 


Some of the finds of Philadelphia’s Univers- 
ity Museum’s excavations at Gordion were on 
view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art this 
past summer. On loan from the Turkish govern- 
ment, they included a painted vase from a 
child’s tomb, small statues and bronze objects 
dating from 2,000 B.C. to the Hellenistic period. 


Dartmouth College recently has announced 
the award of a 2,400-year-old vase to the under- 
graduate who ‘“‘best exemplifies the four Greek 
criteria of excellence, intellectual attainment, 
leadership, character and athletic prowess.’’ The 
vase was a gift to Dartmouth from Ray W. 
Smith of Dublin, N.H. 


The Greek Government has issued stamps in 
tribute to the Greek National Theater Company’s 
revival of classical drama in the Epidauros Theater. 
Scenes from ancient Greek vases are among the 
designs of the seven stamps: a representation of the 
statuette of an actor in New Comedy, a clay tragic 
mask, a flute, drum, and lyre, a 580 B.C. audience, 
Andromeda, Perseus and other mythological char- 
acters, actors performing in a satyr play, and the 
theater at Delphi. According to C. W. Hill of the 
London Sunday Observer, the stamp on which the 
latter appears was issued in restricted quantity. 


A specially booted and blanketed elephant 
named Jumbo has attempted to retrace Hanni- 
bal’s route across the Alps. The journey, direc- 
ted by Prof. J. M. Hoyte, a British historian, 
was intended to show that Hannibal used the 
7,300-foot-high Clapier Pass instead of the 
lower one. Departing from Montmelian, France, 
in July, Jumbo was blocked by a landslide at Le 
Planey. Later he returned to his Turin zoo by 
train. 

Marcel Camus’ “Orfeus Negro” (‘‘Black Or- 
pheus”), which transposes the myth of Orpheus 
and Eurydice to a festive modern carnival set- 
ting in Rio de Janeiro, was awarded the Grand 
Prix at the Cannes film festival. 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY JOHN F. REILLY 
OAKDALE, L, I. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


In view of our rapidly imcreasing circula- 
tion and of the increased production costs of 
OW’s monthly issues, we regretfully announce 
that we cannot engage to mail further copies 
to old subscribers who have not renewed, or 
signified their intention of renewing, for Vol. 
53 on or before the press date of our Novem- 
ber issue. 

In case of emergency, please communicate 
directly with Mr, Irving Kizner, Managing 
Editor, 1117 Manor Ave., New York 72, N. Y. 

Our very best thanks for your valued co- 
operation! 
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THE TITLE OF PETRONIUS’ NOVEL 
(Continued from page 54) 

prefer to anglicize (as we do in the case of the 

Georgics and the Aeneid), as the Satyrics. 

HUNTER COLLEGE E. ADELAIDE HAHN 


I am indebted to Professor Hahn for raising 
what is a valid point—and a lost cause. While 
“Satyricon”, to be sure, was originally a Greek 
gen. pl., over three hundred years of usage have 
sanctioned its use as the title of Petronius’ work. 
With the exception of Buecheler and a very few 
German scholars of the last century who used 
the title “Saturae”’, most modern editors no long- 
er worry over what is, after all, a not unusual 
metaplasm: “Satyricon” or “Satiricon” is em- 
ployed by such Petronian scholars as Paoli, Para- 
tore, Marmorale, Colignon, Ernout, Beck, Sage, 
Sedgwick, and numberless others, all of whom 
have dutifully discussed (and become resigned 
to) this term as a neuter singular. 

Many deviations have become sanctioned by 
usage: Ovid’s Ars Amatoria often passes as Ars 
Amandi; for the title of Tacitus’ Annals there 
is no authority earlier than the edition of Rhe- 
nanus (1544)—-but would anyone today refer to 
it as Ab excessu Augusti, the title of the first 
Medicean MS? 

If Professor Hahn advocates the title “Satyr- 
ica” she actually has less ms authority than 
there is for other designations: codex P has 
both saturarum liber and Petronii. . .Satirici 
liber; the oldest MS, B (Bernensis), has Petronii 
Arbitri satiricon (nom.) ; E (Messaniensis; lost 
ca. 1848) ends: Satyricon explicit. Parisinus 6842 
has Petronius satyricus; other codd. use Petronii 
Satyri (or Satyrici) liber; and the first editions, 
based on MSS now lost, t (Tornaesius) 1575, and 
p (Pithoeus) 1587, use Satyricon as a singular 
noun. 


We have become used to such “incorrect” 
metaplasms as “news” and ‘agenda’’—which 
fomerly were plural—as singulars; “data” is well 
on its way to a similar change which, while de- 
ploring it, we can hardly stop. As for “Satyr- 
icon” or “Satiricon,” the question is discussed, 
among others, by Marmorale,! with whose con- 
clusions we may, for once, agree, when he says: 

Né deve spaventare l’ibrido satiricon, cioé un neutro 

latino con desinenza greca: Petronio non era uomo da 
farsi impressionare da siffatte quisquilie. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE Harry C. SCHNUR 


(Bari 


1. E. V. Marmorale, La questiorie Petroniana 
1948) 30f. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Autumn Meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States, will be held at The Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., Friday and Saturday, Nov. 27- 
28, 1959. The program of the Saturday morning session 
appears at page 39 of this issue. Communications requir- 
ing attention at the Executive Committee meeting on 
Friday afternoon should be sent to the President, Prof. 
Eugene W. Miller, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa., or to the Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. F. Gordon 
Stockin, Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y., prior to 
the meeting. 

In the listing of Regional Representatives for 1959- 
1960 elected at the Spring Meeting (CW 53 [1959-60] 
22), we regrettably omitted the name of Dr. June M. 
Ulrich, Clarence (N. Y.) H. S., from the listing of New 
York representatives. Our apologies both to Dr. Ulrich 
and to Prof. Stockin for an unfortunate editorial over- 
sight. 


The Washington Classical Club will hold its first meet- 
ing of the current year at St. Joseph's Hall, Georgetown 
Visitation Convent, Saturday, Nov. 7, 1959, at 3:00 P.M. 
The principal speaker will be Prof. George J. Siefert of 
the Catholic University of America, whose subject will 
be “On the Reading of Latin Verse.” 

Officers of the WCC for the current year are: Pres., 
Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, Sidwell Friends School; 1st. 
Vice-Pres., Prof. William T. Avery, University of Mary- 
land; 2nd Vice-Pres., Sr. M. Bernard, Academy of Notre 
Dame; Sec., Miss Marian McNamara, Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase H. S.; Treas. Mrs. Marie C. Thompson, Kelly Miller 
FES: 


The New Jersey Classical Association will hold its first 
meeting ofthe current year at the Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, Friday, Nov. 13, 1959, at 10:00 A.M. Principal 
speakers will be Lt. Col. J. R. Elting, U. S. Military 
Academy, “The Latin Teachers and the Legions,” and 
Prof. C. A. Forbes, Ohio State University, “Why Johnny 
Could Read.” Reservations for the luncheon (12:30 P.M.; 
$3.50) should be sent to the Secretary on or before 
Nov. 9. 

Officers of the NJCA for 1959-1960 are: Pres. Miss 
Claudia Nelson, Pompton Lakes, H,S.; Vice-Pres., Miss 
Mary T. Loughren, West Orange H.S.; Sec., Miss Eleanor 
Horn, Plainfield H.S.; Treas., Prof. Sherman P. Young, 
Drew University; Ed. of Bulletin, Prof. Carolyn E. Bock, 
Montclair State College. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BLAKE, MARION ELIZABETH. Roman Construction in Italy 
from Tiberius through the Flavians. (“Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington Publication,” No. 616.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
1959. Pp. xvii, 195; 6 figs., 31 plates. $8.25 (paper), 
$9.00 (cloth). 

Independent continuation of the author's Ancient 
Roman Construction in Italy from the Prehistoric Period 
through Augustus (Washington, D. C., 1947; ‘“Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington Publication,” No. 570: 
rev. CW 43 [1949-50] 173f. [Shoe]). 

BONNARD, ANDRE. Greek Civilization. II. From the Anti- 
gone to Socrates. Translated by A. LytTon SELLs. 
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London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., New York: 
Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 248; 32 ill. $6.00. 


BUECHELER, FRANCISCUS, and GuILELMUS HERAEUS 
(edd.). Petronii Saturae. Exemplar ex editione anni 
1862 anastatice iteratum. Adiectae sunt Varronis et 
Senecae Saturae similesque reliquiae ex editione sexta 
anni 1922 a Guilelmo Heraeo curata repetita et sup- 
plementa. Berlin: Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1958. Pp. 1, 377. DM 33. 


CHADWICK, JOHN. The Decipherment of Linear B. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 147; 
frontispiece, 1 plate, 17 figs. in text. $3.75. 


CoLum, Papraic. Myths of the World. Illustrated by Boris 
ARTZYBASHEFF. (“Universal Library,” UL-50.) New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1959. Pp. xxxi, 327; 20 en- 
gravings. $1.65 ($2.20 in Canada). 

Originally publ. 1930, under the title Orpheus. 


CorNFORD, FRANCIS (tr.). Plato’s Timaeus. Edited by 
Oskar Pest. (“Library of Liberal Arts,” No. 106.) 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1959. Pp. xxvi, 117. 
$0.85. 

Rpt. from C.’s Plato’s Cosmology (London 1937). 


CoTTRELL, LEONARD. The Bull of Minos. Introduction 
by ALAN Wace. New York: Rinehart, 1959. Pp. xix, 
234; 50 ill. $4.50. 


CoTTRELL, LEONARD. Wonders of the World. New York: 
Rinehart, 1959. Pp. 249; 20 ill. $4.50. 


First publ. 1953. 


DucGAN, ALFRED. Children of the Wolf. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1959. Pp. 283. $3.95. 


Duccan, ALFRED. King of Pontus: The Life of Mith- 
radates Eupator. New York: Coward-McCann, 1959. 


Pp. 208; map. $3.95. 


Fincey, M. I. (ed.). The Greek Historians: The Essence 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius. New 
York: Viking Press, 1959. Pp. vi, 501; map. $6.00. 


Fitts, Dubey (tr.). Aristophanes, Ladies’ Day. An Eng: 
lish Version of Thesmophoriazusae. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1959. Pp. xi, 134. $4.00. 


Grecory, Horace (tr.). Ovid, The Metamorphoses. With 
decorations by ZHENYA Gay. New York: Viking 
Press, 1958. Pp. xxix, 461; ill. $7.50. 


GRONINGEN, B. A. vAN. La composition littéraire archai- 
que grecque; Procédés et réalisations. (““Verhandelin- 
gen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wet- 
enschappen, Afd. Letterkunde,”’ Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 
LXV, No. 2.) Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1958. Pp. 394. Fl. 35. 


Hepces, HAROLD ARNOLD (tr.). The Georgics of Vergil 
Subtitle: The Farmer: A Psalm of Italy by a Roman 


You read CW. Have you told our advertisers? 


Poet. New York, Washington, Hollywood: Vantage 
Press, 1959. Pp. 70. $2.50. 


James, E. O. The Cult of the Mother-Goddness: An 
Archaeological and Documentary Study. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. Pp. 300. $6.50. 


KALLEN, Horace M. The Book of Job as a Greek Trag- 
edy. Introduction by GzorGE Foote Moore. (“Drama- 
book,” D19.) New York: Hill and Wang, 1959. Pp. 
xxvi, 163. $1.25. 

Originally publ. 1918. “Preface, 1959” by author. 


KiessLING, ADOLF, and RICHARD HEINZE (edd.). Q. 
Horatius Flaccus. Zweiter Teil: Satiren. 7e Aufl. Mit 
einem Nachwort und bibliographischen Nachtragen 
von EricH Burck. Berlin. Weidmannsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1959, Pp. xlv, 414. DM. 14. 


Leo, Fripericus (ed.). Plauti Comoediae. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1958. 2 vols. Pp. 
viii, 478: 575. DM 42; 49. 

Photographic reprint of the edition of 1895-1896. 


NEUHAUSER, WALTER. Patronus und Orator: Eine Ge- 
schichte dei Begriffe von ihren Anfdngen his in die 
augusteische Zeit. (““Commentationes Aenipontanae,” 
XIV.) Innsbruck: Univertistatsverlag Wagner, 1958. 
Pp. 210. Sch. 155. 


PacH, WALTER. The Classical Tradition in Modern Art. 
New York and London: Thomas Yoseloff, 1959. Pp. 
57; 50 plates. $6.00. 


Paot!, Huco HeEnricus. Ciceronis Filius: Puerilis nar- 
ratio ad domesticos Romanorum mores illustrandos in 
usUm scholarum redacta. Florence: Le Monnier, 1958. 
Pp. 96. L. 450. 


Payne, Rospert. The Gold of Troy: The Story of Hein- 
rich Schliemann and the Buried Cities of Ancient 
Greece. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1959. Pp. 273; 
map. $3.95. 


SIEGEL, BENJAMIN. The Sword and the Promise. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. Pp. 311. $3.95. 


Novel about 2d century A.D. 


WeEHRLI, Fritz (ed.). Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte 
und Kommentar. Heft X: Hieronymos von Rhodos; 
Kritoalaos und seine Schiller, Riickblick: Der Peripatos 
in vorchristlicher Zeit; Register. Basel and Stuttgart: 
Benno Schwabe, 1959. Pp. 200. Sw. Fr. 32. 


WESTERINK, L. G. (ed.). Damascius, Lectures on the Phi- 
lebus Wrongly Attributed to Olympiodorus. Text, 
Translation, Notes and Indices. Amsterdam: North- 
gpa Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. xxii, 149. 

22.00. 


WoopneaD, A. G. The Study of Greek Inscriptions. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 139; 
3 figs., 4 plates. $4.50. 


See also “Reviews”: Oct. (pp. 12ff.): Grene and Lat 
timore, Mireaux, Lattimore (Hesiod), Cooper, Arrowsmith; 
supra (pp. 56ff.): Stark, Bovie. 
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HISTORICAL MAPS for the study of 
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Edited by Albert van Kampen 
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Map K84 Ancient Greece 


Size 60x68” Scale 1:375,000 
German Text 

Politically colored to show areas con- 
trolled by city states. A very attractive 


map with much detail. 


Map K91 Ancient Italy 


Scale 1:750,000 
Latin Text 
Shows tribal divisions of Ancient Italy 
and neighboring provinces established 
by Augustus. 


Size 62x68” 


MAP K93 ANCIENT GALLIA. Latin text. Size 70x61”. Scale 1:750,000. In- 
cludes all of France and parts of Italy and the Alpine region, Inset shows divi- 


sions of Gaul at time of Diocletian. 


MAP K90 IMPERIUM ROMANUM. Latin text. Size 81x70’. Scale 1:3,000,000. 
Portrays in color, the Roman Empire at its greatest territorial extent. Roman 
provinces are shown. Many city and town names. 

Write for circular H40 


Watch for announcement of new map on Mediterranean Mythology and 
Classic Literature, now nearing completion. Edited by Henry J. Firley. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Publishers - Importers - Exporters - Map Mounters 


Maps Globes 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Charts e 


Pictures e Models 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION OF: 


LATIN MANUSCRIPT BOOKS BEFORE 1600: A Bibliography of 
the Printed Catalogues and Unprinted Inventories of Extant Collections. 


By Paul Oskar Kristeller. This indispensable tool for all who work in or with Manu- 
scripts appeared originally in volumes VI and IX of TRADITIO. Because of the con- 
tinuing demand for copies, a new edition is in preparation which will combine the 
two Lists into one, alphabetically arranged and incorporating the findings of Dr. Kris- 
teller’s travels in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union in the Summer of 1958. 

December Price: $3.50 


AFTER NINE HUNDRED YEARS: The Background of the Schism 
between the Eastern and Western Churches. 


By Yves Congar, O.P. A masterly study of the background of the gradual estrange- 
ment that was in the making for centuries before 1054 (The Schism of Cerularius), 
growing out of the antagonism between the Eastern and Western parts of the Empire. 
Brilliant analysis of the growth of the minds of East and West which hardened “dif- 
ference” into opposition.” 

November Tentative price: $4.50 


TRADITIO, Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, 
Thought and Religion 


This distinguished periodical continues to maintain the high standard of scholarship 
that has characterized it since its inception in 1943. Issued in an annual volume of 550 
pages contributions range over the whole field of Classical and Christian Antiquity, 
Byzantine Studies, Hagiography, Civil and Canon Law and Institutions, Philosophy, 


Theology, Literature, Learning and the History of Ideas. 


TRADITIO continues to welcome contributions from scholars in American and Euro- 
pean universities and research institutes and it enjoys the singular advantage of be- 
ing an organ for the publication of substantial studies, especially those which, because 
of the complexities of the researches involved, assume dimensions which would be 
beyond the scope of most quarterly publications. 


Subscription: Continuing subscriptions at $6.70 the volume. Back numbers (all are avail- 
able) at $7.70 the volume. The catalog of available offprints (sent on request) lists 
more than 150 studies and articles in all fields within the broad field of TRADITIO. 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES, ORDERS, ETC. TO 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW YORK 58, NEW YORK 
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